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NO.  L 

SucK  of  our  readers  as  have  attended  to  pur 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  this ' 
part  of  the  world,  and  find  themselves  compelled 
•  to  agree  with  us  “that  it  is  bad,  very  bad,^”  will 
doubtless  be  ready,  if  they  are  “true  hearted  men,” 
to  follow  us,  also,  in  search  of  the  causes  which 
brought  the  Christian  community  to  such  a  dis¬ 
mal  pass...  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  en¬ 
ter  into  very  long  details  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject.  For,  though  we  are  persuaded  that 
many  causes  have  combined  to  produce  a  de¬ 
cline,  of  perhaps,  unprecedented  rapidity  in  th^^ 
outward  appearance  of  things,  and  though  such 
a  dispensation  to  so  young  a  country  is  certainly 
a  novelty  in  the  procedure  of  divine  providencej 
yet  the  cau%s  are  such  as  need  only  be  mention¬ 
ed,  to  commend  themselves  to  the  y^iderstanding 
and  conscience  of  every  manT  and  for  the  most 
part  shall  be  barely  noticed.  v 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  churches 
of  the  west,  and  indeed  but  too  common  to  the 
VoL.  If.  s' 
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American  churches  that  demands  par¬ 

ticular  attention.  We  are  persuaded,  it  is  not 
only  in  itself  one  of  the  ‘most  prominent  causes 
of  decline,  but  really  the  parent  of  innumerable 
others,  that  in  general  are  looked  upon  as  incom¬ 
parably  more  efficient.  We  mean  the  impolitic 
and  unscriptural  encouragement  given  to  double 
and  tripple,  and  quadruple  ministerial  charges. 
Let  not  our  readers  startle.  The  idea  m  ay 
pear  novel — uncharitaftte— nay,  even  dangerous. 
And,  that  it  probably  will  be  considered  in  that 
light,  is  to  us  no  small  proof  that  we  were  right 
in  hazarding  another  conjecture,  viz.  that  the 
state  of  the  western  churches  never  was  good. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  God  has  seen  fit 
to  make  the  state  of  piety  in  churches,'  greatly  de¬ 
pendant  upon  the  character  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  sanctuarj';  so  that  no  man  need  be  at  much 
loss  about  guessing  the  state  of  matters  “in  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob,”  who  has  a  tolerable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  way  in  which  things  are  man¬ 
aged  “in  the  gates  of  Zion.”  W*t  are,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  weak,  partial,  and  occasional  ministra¬ 
tions  will  produce  but  a  weak,  partial,  and  very  oc¬ 
casion^  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
community.  It  has,  therefore,  been  God’s  plan  to 
ordain  and  provide  the  most  abuftdant  means  for 
training  up  a  people  to  himself.  One  day  in  seven 
is  rendered  sacred  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and 
the  edification  of  his  church;  and  under  the  old 
oeconomy,  one  tribe  out  of  twelve  was  set  apart 
fiar  the  special  pu^ose  of  '  takmg  the  lead  in 
all  public  ministrations.  And,  so  full v  did  the 
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lewish  nation  act  up  to  the  spirit  "of  the  divine 
appointment  in  this  particular, ‘that  we  are  told  it 
was  made  a  common  order  to  build  a  synagogue 
in  every  place  where  so  many  as  eight  families 
could  be  found  within  a  convenient  distance. 
Those  synagogues  were  their  places  of  meeting. 
Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  fot  tlie  purposes  of  hearing 
the  law  read  and  explained;  and  held  precisely 
the  same  station  that  our  mceting-liouses,  cn* 
churches,  arc  understood  to  occupy.  We  arc 
perfectly  aware  that  our  readers  may  object  that 
the  unauthorised  procedure  of  the  Jews  can  be 
no  argument  for  binding  Christian  professors  to 
the  observation  of  a  similar  rule.  Nor  do  we 
intend  it  as  an  argument,  any  further  than  that  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  nature  of  things.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  worship  of 
the  synagogue  was  attended  and  sanctioned  by 
our  blessed  Lord:  it  was  his  custom,  savs  Luke;* 
and  that  as  the  Priests  and  Levites  are  uniformly 
held  up  to  view  as  the  instructors  of  the  people, 
there  must  have  been,  of  necessity,  public  places 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  instructing. 
The  Jewish  rule  was,  therefore,  a  common  sen^ 
one;  and  the  abundant  provision  God  had  made 
for  them,  in  setting  apart  the  whole  house  of 
Levi,  rendered  it  as  indispensable  as  it  was  easy 
to  provide  for  public  instructions  every  Sabbath 
day.  That  a  people  so  remarkably  fickle  and 
careless,  should  have  persevered  in  the  practice  of 
such  an  excellent  rule,  argues  that  it  must  have 
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been  the  suggestion  of  men,  and  of  times  that  e- 
vinced  something, above  the  ordinary  standard. 

Here,'  however,  we.  are  met  by  a  host  of  objec¬ 
tions:  the  Apostles  themselves  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  thus  difl'used  their  light  to  a 
thousand-fold  better  purpose  than,  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  the  cultivators  of  some  little  spot; — Min¬ 
isterial  labors  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  such  a- 
bundance,  as  in  the  days  vvhen  the  tribe  of  Levi 
’  flourished;  shall  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 
whole  of  a  man’s  time,  and  leave  so  many  of  our 
brethren  perfectly  destitute?  There  are  so  many 
sectaries  in  every  neighbourhood  that  it  is  im- 
I  possible  to  get  together  enough  of  one  mind  to 
support  a  minister;  and  had  we  not  better  be 
content  with  half  or  a  fourth  part  of  his  labours, 
and  let  some  neighbouring  congregation  enjoy  ' 
the  residue,  than  adopt  a  principle  which  must 
entirely  deprive  us  both,  and  perhaps  leave  our 
minister  loo  to  seek  his  bread  by  some  other  oc¬ 
cupation? 

Such  are  the  objections  currently  passing,  and 
confidently  advanced  “as  proof  from  holy  writ.” 
The  time  has  been  when  the  fallacy  of  such  rea¬ 
soning  could  have  been  detected  by  any  body; 
and  even  a  child  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  would  have  successfully  encountered  these 
uncircumcised.  But  the  notion  has  obtained  cur¬ 
rency;,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  many  good  men  has 
in  some  sort  sanctified  the  error;  and  that  “sem¬ 
blance  of  worth  not  substance”  which  a  mista¬ 
ken  reference  to  Apostolic  practice  gives  it,  r<?ri- 
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ders  an  ample  discussion  of  the  principle'  indis* 
pensable. ,  .  ,  , 

To  the  question  then;  what  sanction  does  A- 
postolic  practice  give  to  the  custom  of  allowing; 

-  double  and  tripple  charges?  It  were,  well  if  such 
objectors  would  recollect  the  questions  put  by  no 
less  a  man  than  Paul:  “ere  all  Apostles?  are  . all 
Prophet s?"'"*  Men  forget  that  the  Apostles  were 
designated  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel 
among  the  nations;  and,  therefore,  to  argue  from 
their  practice,  is  not  the  ^vay  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  extent  of  settled  ministration.  If 
it  proved  any  thing  at  all,  it  would  prove  a  great 
deal  too  much — it  would  prove  that  confining"  a 
minister’s  ordinary  labours  to  any  given  number 
of  congregations  is  anti-apostolic.  These  men. 
were  set  apart,  tho’  not  exclusively  yet  eminently, 
as  planters  of  churches:  the  duty  of  watering.  ’ 
was  devolved  on  others.  B.ut  let  it  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  tliat  these  very  Apostles  regarded  the 
constant  watering  of -the  churches  as  a  thing  of 
indispensable  necessity;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
resting  all  results  upon  their  occasional  and  partial 
visitations, .  vve  find  them  constantly  on  tlie  alert 
to  procure  and  settle  in  every  place,  men  who 
might  carry  on  the  gcxxl  w^ork.  Nay,  further: 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  these 
Apostles  departed  so  far  from  the  forms  of  fixed 
ministrations,  as  is  generally  imagined.  Paul, 
wc  are  told,  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Apostolic  college;  that  is,  travel¬ 
led  more,  and  planted  more,  though  the  otliers 
may  have  been  equally  busied  in  a  more  coa- 
YO!..  5  2 
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tracted  sphere.  And  yet,  tvhen  this  Paul,  the 
great  traveller,  was  eng^ed  in  planting  church¬ 
es,  we  find  that  it  was  his  custom  to  stay  a  long 
tinie  at  one  place:  a  year,  two  years,  at  the  city  of 
£phesus  nearly  three  years.,  vvas  the  period  of  his 
constant  residence,  W c  conclude  then,  and  his 
own  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus  give  us  abun¬ 
dant  reason  for  the  conclusion,  that  unle'ss  driven 
away  by  persecution,  or  called  olF  by  some  vastly 
more  important  pursuit,  he  never  left  a  place 
where  he  once  succeded  planting  in  the  Gospel,  un¬ 
til  he  could  select  some  one  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  sufficiently  instructedand otherwise  qualifi¬ 
ed  to  assumethe  office  of  a  public  teacher.  And,  in 
cases  of  his  leaving  a  people  before  that  could  be 
efiected,  it  appears  to  have  been^the  uniform 
practice  to  leave  an  evangelist  in  his  room,  or  to 
%nd  one  to  the  people  in  question,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  destitute  of  constant  ministra¬ 
tions.  This,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the 
proper,  business  of  an  evangelist.  They  were  a 
kind  of  aid  to  the  Apostolic  order,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching,  and  ordeiining  settled  pastors, 
when  the  Apostles  were  called  off  before  matters' 
were  ripe  for  such  a  settlement.  They  were  no 
doubt,  tlierefore,  a  very  numerous  order.  It  is 
true,  we  read  of  but  few  of  them,  and  of  but  lit- 
'tle  tliat  they  wrought;  but  then,  we  read  as  little 
about  the  greater  part  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
subsequent  to  the  day  of  pentecost.*  No  one 

*  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  Philip, 
Tiinothy,  and  Titus,  are  the  only  officers  of  this  class 
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can  keep  this  in  his  mind,  when  reading  the  state¬ 
ments  Paul  makes,  more  than  once  relative  to  the 
office  of  an  evangelist,  without  being  led  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  conclude  that  it  was  an  order  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  extremely  active;  differing  from  the 
Apostles  in  as  much  as  the  Gospel  came  not  un¬ 
to  them  bv  imniediate  revelation,  neither  were 
they  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  and 
differing  from  ordinary  piistors,  in  as  much  as 
they  were  not  confined  to  particular  places,  but 
fellow-travellers,  and  fellow  labourers  with  the 
Apostles  in  planting  and  organizing  churches.  It 
is  thus  we  find  every  one  of  them  actually  em¬ 
ployed  of  whom  any  mention  is  made  in  the 
scriptures;  we  conclude,  therefore,  with  safety, 
that  this  was  the  object  for  which  the  order  was 
instituted.  Now  then,  if  it  was  the  Apostolic 
custom  to  remain  in  one  place  for  the  planting 
of  the  Gospel,  until  congregations  were  formed 
and  ministers  ordained — and  if  it  was  their  prac¬ 
tice  to  send /evangelists  in  their  room  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  objects;  when  they  could  not  them¬ 
selves  detain  the  requisite  time-— (and  that  this 
was  the  practice,  no  diligent  and  impartial  exam¬ 
iner  of  the  sacred  records,  especially  the  qfistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  will  doubt — )  if  these 
things  be  so,  with  w  hat  face  do  men  bring  for¬ 
ward  Apostolic  example  to  justify  the  partial, 
meagre  and;  inefficient  ministrations  that  chamc- 


noticed  in  the  Scriptures.  Barnabas,  and  Apollos,  and 
Epaphras,  and  >,that  numerous  tribe  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  calls  fcllo.vv-labourers,  were  evidently  of  the  same 
character. 
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terize  even  the  greater  part  of  settled  congrega¬ 
tions,  to  say  nothing  of  siippljdng  vacancies! 
Timothy  and  Titus — 3  cs,  Timothy  and  Titus, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  no  doubt,  were  employ, 
ed  in  this  kind  of  work;  and,  therefore,  were  they 
“besought  to  abide  still”  at  such  a  place:  and. 
therefore,  to  them,  not  to  the  Churches^  not  to 
the  Presbyteries^  was  given  the  schedule  of 
proper  qualifications  for  ministerial  and  inferior 
office. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  views  into 
which  this  objection,  unfortunately  for  its  mo¬ 
vers,  leads  us.  Let  Apostolic  arrangements  be 
the  rule— let  Apostolic  Christians  be  our  pattern, 
and  instead  of  having  vacancies  '■'‘nourished*’*  by 
one  or  two  days  preaching  in  a  year,  you  will 
find  them  created  no  faster  than  there  was  an  or¬ 
dinary  prospect  of  cultivating  them  effectually: 
You  will  find,  instead  of  two  or  three  charges^^ 
under  the  inspection  of  one  minister,  two  Or  three 
ministers  appointed  to  the  same  charge: — You 
will  find  something  like  the  abundance  which 
the  goodness  of  God  ordained  when .  he  gave  a 
tribe  to  Israelfor  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctif- 
ary.  Let  not  pur  friends  be  startled..  We  speak' 
not  unadvisedly.  The  standards  of  our  ccmmcft 
faith  (I  speak  to  Presbyterians,  especially  to  those 
of  my  own  name)  certainly  recognise  the  idea, 
and  as  of  Apostolic  sanction  too,  when  they  tell 
us  that  “The  Lord  having  given  diflerent  gifts, 
and  diverse  exercises  according  to  these  gifts,  in 
the  mmistry  of  the  word;  though  these  different 


gifts  may  meet  in,  and  accordingly  be  exercised 
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by  one  and  the  same  minister;  yet,  when  therfe 
are  several  ministers  in  the  same  congregation, 
they  may  be  designated  to  several  employments, 
according  to  the  difFerent  gifts  in  which  each  of 
them  doth  most  excel,”  &c. 

Church  Government^  I.  Chap,  2.  Sect,  2. 

Let  any  one  examine,  in  this  point  of. view,  the 
features  of  the  various  Apostolic  Churches  of 
which  we  have  any  thing  like  a  distinct  account, 
and  we  much  (Question  Avhether  he  will  be  able 
to  make  out  even  a  single  instance  in  which  there 
were  not  more  than  one  pastor  to  a  congregation. 
Look  at  Jerusalem,  look  at  Antioch,  at  Ephesus, 
at  Corinth,  and  you  find  multitudes — multitudes 
engaged  in  the,  work  of  the  ministry.  Nor  will 
fl  any  one  who  duly  considers  the  variety  of  gifts 
fe  bestowed  on  difFerent  men,  “for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  tlie  ministry,”  &c.  as 
more  than  once  delineated  by.  the  Apostle  Paul, 
have  the  face  to  assert,  that  it  was  the  mind  of  the 
spirit  that  only  one  of  those  gifted  brethren  should 
be  appropriated  to  an  individual  congregation; 
though  at  the  same  he  may  very  consistently  ud- 
mit, 'with  our  excellent  confession  in  the  passage 
<1  above  refered  to,  that  “where  there  is  but  one  mi- 
nister  to  a  particular  congregation,  he  is  to  per- 
i  form,  so  Jar  as  he  is  ahle^  the  whole  work  of  the 
i  ministry.”  And  accordingly  we  find  that  in  A- 
■  postolic  times  there  were  more  than  one. 
i*  The  force  of  these. remarks  cannot  be  eluded 
y  saying  that  in  the  instances  we  have  adduced 
Ithere  were  many  congregations  in  the  same  city, 
jpnd  that  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  .multi- 
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tude  of  teachers.  For  though  in  most  cases  this 
may  have  been  the  fact,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  were  anything  like  as  many  dis¬ 
tinct  worshipping  assemblies  as  we  find  there  ac¬ 
tually  were  of  public  teachers  in  all  those  cities. 
Nay,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  church  of  Co¬ 
rinth  there  were  so  manv  teachers  to  one  assem- 
bly,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  limits  upon  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  to  correct' their  disorderly  proce¬ 
dure.  It  appears  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  without  any  regard  to  one  another,  so 
that  several  were  often  addressing  the  multitude 
at  the  same  time;  “Let  the  prophets,’’  says  he, 
“speak  two  or  diree,  and  let  the  others  judge— 
for  ye  may  all  prophecy  one  by  one,  that  all  may 
leam,  and  all  may  be  comforted;”*  Two  or  three 
were  enough  to  be  employed  on  one  occasion, 
and  they  were  to  speak  one  at  once,  and  not  in 
that  disorderly  and  unedifying  style  to  which  a 
vainglcHrious  desire  of  making  a  display  of  their 
gifts  had,  unhappily,  in  too  many  instances, 
prompted  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  very  decisive 
evidence  which  we  have  of  the  number  of  pas¬ 
tors  attached  to  the  worshipping  assemblies  of 
Corinth,  took  its  rise  out  of  the  abuses  prevailing 
there;  and  had  there, been  occasion  for  noting  so 
distinctly  the  order  of  other  churches,  the  general 
state  of  things  warrants  a  supposition  that  bur 
proofs  trom  each  of  them  would  have  been  equal- 
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!y  decisive.  Indeed,  vvhen  we  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  not  merely  the  variety  of  gifts  bestowed 
“for  the  work  of  the  ministry,”  but  also  the  va¬ 
riety  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  ministerial  or¬ 
der,  “for  the  edifying  the  body  of  Christ;”  it  ap¬ 
pears  highly  reasonable  in  itself  that  something 
like  that  abundance  of  labourers  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  old  tBconoray,  should  be  found  also 
in  the  new.  It  is  literally  impossible  that  any  man 
should  discharge  with  very  great  effect,  all  the 
"duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  a  single  congrega¬ 
tion,  niuch  less  in  two  or  three.  And  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  expect  that  their  minister  should  “give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine,” 
in  one  word,  to  ail  the  duties  of  the  study,  of  the 
pulpit,  of  pastoral  oversight,  in  visitation,  in  ca¬ 
techising,  in  governing,  and  be  able  constantly  to 
bring  out  of  his  treasure  “things  new  and  old,” 
even  admitting  that  he  has  but  a  single  congre¬ 
gation — ^the  people  who  expect  this  of  any  pastor 
on  w-hom  the  whole  circle  of  duties  are  imposed, 
expect  what  the  scriptures  never  warranted  then* 
to  i.s'c  for,  and  what  God  never  yet  gave  any  man 
alents  to  perform.  Varieties  of  men  as  well  as 
gifts  is  unquestionaWy  God  \s  order  for  build- 
ng  up  his  churches  most  effectually. .  This  was 
he  order  of  apostolic  times;  and  without  even 
topping  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  tlie  other  very 
mmon  objections,  no  thinking  man  need 
Ijronder  that  piety  languishes,  and  congregations 
Jltll  to  ruins,  where  that  order  has  been  so  gener- 
^y  misunderstood,  or  so  preposterously  invertr 

.  i 
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To  give  an  appropriate  name  to  any  class  of 
men,  whether  religion  or  politics  is  concerned, 
is  frequently  a  difficult  task.  It  is  plain,  that  eve¬ 
ry  distinct  class  must  have  a  name  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  others;  but  as  both  friends  and  foes 
.claim  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  giving  the 
name,  and  as  all  human  societies  frequently 
change  both  their  opinions  and  character,  very 
opposite  names  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  given 
to  the  same  class;  and  a  name  which  at  one  time 
may  be  very  appropriate  and  expressive,  may,  un¬ 
der  other  circumstances,  be  ill  applied,  and  even 
unintelligible.  , 

In  our  2d  No.  page  57, .  we  have  given  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  the  case  of  Marshal,  Stone,  See.  &c. 
These  bretliren,  being  separated  from  the  Synod, 
became  the  leaders  of  a  party,  known,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  day,  by  the  name  of  New  Lights, 
Schismatics,  Marshalites,  Stoneites,  &c.  &c.  and 
if  they  arc  known  at  all  in  the  future  history  of  the 
church,  they  will  probably  be  denominated  Pela¬ 
gian  and  Socinian  Heretics.  Such  an  historian 
as  Milner  will  at  least  thus  name  them. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  brethren  on 
leaving  synod .  formed  themselves  into  a  presby¬ 
tery.  In  the  name  of  that  presbytery,  which 
they  called  the  Presbytery  of  Springfield,  they, 
in  the  course. of  a  few  months,,  published  their 
'Apology y  or  defence  of  their  conduct.  According 
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to  this  publication,  and  a  variety  of  other  evidence, 
both  printed  and  verbal,  the^  men  were  at  this 
time  distinguished  by.  their— 1.  Denying  the 
doctrine  of  absolute,  and  unconditional  decrees. 
2.  Maintaining  that  Christ  died  equally  for  all  men, 
and  that  all  men,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
corruption  of  nature,  had  still,  independant  of  any 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  ^irit,  sufficient  pow¬ 
er  to  believe-r-<ind,  3.  That  all  creeds  and  confes¬ 
sions  ought  to  be  rejected;  and  the  Bible,  without 
-  any  comment,  or  explanation,  acknowledged  as  the 
•  only  bond  of  union  and  church-fellowship  among 
Christians.  Though  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  Presbytery,  and  had  been  active  in  organi¬ 
zing  distinct  societies,  yet  they,  in  this  publica¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  renounce  all  pre¬ 
tension  of  forming  a  distinct  party.  “They  con¬ 
sidered  (Apology,  page  20,)  this  Presbyteiy  prov¬ 
identially  fprmed  to  cover  the  truth  from  the  im- 
})ending  storm,  and  check  the  lawless  career  of 
c^postion.”  And,  however  paradoxical  this  dec¬ 
laration  appeared  at  the  time  it  was  made,  we  for 
pur  part,  have  no  doubt  but  they  were  sincere  in 
making  it.  The  plain  matter  of  fket spears  to  us, 
that  as  to  churcli  order  or  regular  plan,  they  had 
notliing  fixed.  Their  existence  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  form,  or  iii  any  other,  they  considered  (as 
.  one  of  themselves  expresses  it)  only  as  a  kind  of 
assylum  for  those  who  were  cast  out,  so  that 
they  might  come  and  be  there^  like  David’s  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  with  the  king  of  Moab— ft’// 
they  would  know  what  God  would  do  for  them, 
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Hence,  in  June  l804„wlien  it  had  scarcely 
^xist^d  nine  months,  the  Prc^ytery ,  of  Spring- 
field  was,  with  the  consen't  of.  all  the  members, 
dissolved*  This  dissolution  was  made  known 
to  the  world  ih,*“  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
I^t  Will  and  Testament  of  the  .Presbytery  of 
Springfield.”  In  the  address  which  accompa¬ 
nied  What  we  wopld'call  their  last  Presbyterial 
act,  their  reasons  for  dissolving  are  stated  in  these 
words; 


“With  deep  concern  they  (the  members  of  Sprihg.- 
field  Presbytery)  viewed  the  divisions,  aind  party  spir¬ 
it,  .which  have,  long  existed  among  professing  Chris¬ 
ties;  principally  owing  to  the  adoption  of  human  creeds 
and  forms  of  government.  While  they  were  united 
under  the  name  of  a  Presbytery,  they  endeavoured  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  love  and  unity  with  all  Christian  s; 
but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  .suppress  the  idea, 
that  they  themselves  were  a  party  separate  from  others. 
This  difficulty  increased  in  proportion  fo'their  success 
in  the  ministry.  Jealousies  were  excited  in  the  minds 
of  other  denominations;  and  a'  temptation  was  laid  be> 
fore  those  .who. were  connected  with  them  to  view  them 
in  the  same  light,  .At  their  last  meeting^  they  ..under¬ 
took  to  prepare  for  the  press',  a  piece 'entitled  Obser- 
ratldhs  on  Church  .Gdverhmentj  in  which  the  world 
trill  see  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Christian  church 
.goyemmehf,  .stript  of.  human  inventions,  and  lordly 
traditions.  As,  they  proceeded  tn  the  investiga.tion  of 
that'si^ject,'  they  soon  found,  that  there  was  neither 
p^cefft,  nor  example  in  the  New  Testament  for  such 
cOdfederacies  as  -  modem  church  Sessions,  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  Synods,  General  •  A.s.sembliea»  8cc.  Hene'e  .thejr 
concluded,  that  .while^they  continued  in  the  coweetioa, 
in  whi<i  they  then  stood,  the v  were  off  the,  foundation 


of  tKc"  and  pfopheW,  of  which  Christ  himself 

is  the  chief  corner  stone.  However  just,  therefore^ 
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tbeir  views  of  church  Government  laight  have,  beem 
their  publicMion  would,  have  carried  the  matk  of  thfe 
beast  being  sent  out  under  the  name  oi  a  Presbytery.*' 

This  cxtractj  thciigh  nothing  but  sophistiy, 
is  the  only  pDragraph  in  the  pamphlet  which  has 
^ny  thing  like  sense,  and  solidity.  The  ptecc*. 
ding  part  td*  the  pamphlet  stands  in  the  form  of  a 
last  will,  and  is  both  nonsensical  and  profane. 

Previous  to  their  dissolution,  they  had  sent 
forth  a  considerable  number  of  preachers — ^yet, 
even  in  sending  these,  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves  as  exercising  any  authority,  which  any 
company  of  Christians  might  not  do.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  written  at  Springfield,  March  1804,  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  fonn  of  liceiiccs. 


“For  as  much  as  our  brother,  Malcham  Worley,  has 
“made  known  to  us  the  exercises  of  his  mind  for  some 
“time  past,  expressive  of  a  divine  call  to  labor  in  word 
*‘and  doctrine;  and  we  being  satisfied,  from  a  long  and 
“intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  of  his  talents,  both 
“natural  and  acquired,  being  such,  as  thro*  the  grace 
“of  God,  may  render  him  useful;  and  considering  that 
“the  way  of  God  is  above  our  ways,  it  therefore  seem* 
“ed  good  to  us,  with  one  accord  to  encourage  ourbro- 
“ther  to  the  work,  whereunto  we  trust  the  Holy  Ghost 
“is  calling  him;  and  we  do  hereby  recommend  him  to 
“the  churches  scattered  abroad,  to  be  forwarded  in  his 
“calling,  according  to  the  manifestation  of  the  spuit 
“given  to  him  to  pro&t  withal.'  Signed  in  behalf  of 
“the  Presbytery. 

'  “B.  W.  STONE,  cl’k.” 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1805,  the  substance  of 
two  letters,  written  to  a  friend,  on  the  atonement, 
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■  .  :  .  '  '  ■  i- 

by  Barton  W.  Stone,  made  its  appdhrance.  In 

dus  pamphlet  ^ 

•  '' 

the  author  denies  that  there  was  such, a  covenant 
made  with  Adam  as  is  generally  called  the  Covenant  of 
Wo^ks,  •  He  asserts  that  there  is  no  Trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead^  but  only  of  characters  or  relations— 
And  consequently  that  Christ,  as  a  person  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  Father,  is  not  true  and  proper  God.  He  fur¬ 
ther  denies  that  there  is  any.  vindictive  wrath  in  God 
which  must  be  endured  or  appeased  before  a  sinner 
can  be  pardoned.  He  rejects  the  doctrine,  that  Christ 
is  surety,  either  for  the  elect,  or  for  all  mandkind,  or 
that  he  endured  the  'curse  of  the  law,  or  the  wrath  of 
God,  to  display  God’s  justice,  and  obtain  for  sinners 
the  yemission  of  the  curse.- — He  asserts  that  we  are  not 
justified  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ;  but, 
that  by  faith  in  the  gospel  our  hearts  ar^  changed,  we 
are  made  just  or  righteous,  and  declared  so  by  God, 
because  we  are ^ so  indeed.  .  And  he  holds  that*  justifi¬ 
cation,  sanctification,  conversion,  regeneration,  salva¬ 
tion,  propitiation,'  reconciliation,  and  atonement,  all 
mean  the  same  thing.  He  states  that  ancient  sacrifi¬ 
ces  only  had  their  effect  on  the  worshipper,  produ¬ 
cing  faith  and  repentance;  and  that  the  blood  or  death 
of  Christ  does  the  same  thing;  having  its  whole  efSca-' 
cy  on  the  believer. 

As  no  common  creed  was  now  acknowledged 
in  the  New  Light  church,  it,  would  be  unjust  to 
charge  all  their  preachers  and  members  with  hold¬ 
ing  these  doctrines.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
a  majority  of  their  preachers  had  adopted  them 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
were  active  in  defending  them  som^  considerable 
time  after.  Nor  have  any,  except  two,  ever  fair¬ 
ly  and.  publicly  renounced  them.  The  epithet 
then,  we  tldnk,  is  fairly  applied,  when  we  Call  the 
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whole  dass,  or  community,  a  Socinian.  Associa-^ 
tion.  * 

But  what  attracted  the  most  general  attention 
in  their  days  of  glory,  was  the  singular  exercises 
in  which  the  New  Lights  supposed  they  worship¬ 
ped  God.  Wt.  shall  give  an  account  of  these  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  v/ords  of  Richard  M‘Neniar,  who ' 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  haye  known  more.a- 
imut  'them  than  tdiy  other  person, 

-  <^From  their  general  faith,  that  God  and  Christ  had 
their  abode  in  the  soul  of  man;  and  from  those  inward 
feelings  of  love  and.  power,  which  tfcey  occasionally  felt, 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  faith,  they  were  led  to 
believe  that  whatever  exercise  was  congruous  to  that 
inward  feeling,  and  had  a  tendency  to  increase  it,  was 
acceptable  to  God,  as  true  worship.  Hence  by  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those,  who  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  community,  and  finding  that  it  tended  to 
increase  the  inward  workings  of  the  spirit;  it  was  gra¬ 
dually  introduced  as  a  common  act  of  worship  in  con¬ 
cert  with  singing  hyqins  and  spiritual  songs.  The  whole 
society,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  would,  com¬ 
monly  unite  in  this  mode  of  worship;  and  taking  each 
other  by  the  hapd,  would  shake  not  only  their  hands, 
but  their  v/hole  bodies,  like  one  churning;-  with  such 
violence' that  the  place 'would  seem  to  quiver  undev 
theni.  This  they  called  rejoicing,  and  in, this  worship 
they  considered  it  the.  privilege  of'  every  one  to  unite,, 
who  believed  .the  new  doctrine  of  atonement;  according 
to, an  observation  of  br.  Stone,  when  he  first hear^  that 
doctrine  stated,  vizk/^tliat  if  these  things  wei'C  cstab-< 

»  lished  as  truth,  he  w'ould  rejoice  forever.** 

‘‘However,  notwithstanding  the  schismatics  aimed, 
at  that  worship  which  should  be  expressive  of  uniform 
and  continual  joy;  Yet  they  were  far  from  attaining  it; 
and  at  least  the  one  half  of  their  exercises  were,  of  a 
contrary  ntiture;  some  of  a  voluntary,  and  others  of  an 
involuntary  nature.**  '  ^ 
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Among  their  voluntary  acts  of  .worship,  were  the 
general  confession  that  they  were  smncrs~rebiikingt 
reproving,  and  labouring  to  reclaim  their  fellows,  who 
were  more  notoriously ‘wicked,  than  the  rest — Some 
praying  to  God  to  sanctify  their  corrupt  natures,  &c, 
and  others  pt‘ayrng  against  their  prayers.  This  kind 
of  praying-match  was  a  very  cortimon  schismatic  ex¬ 
ercise.  They  consider  it  contrary  to  their  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  for  one  to  attack  another  openly  by  any  sup¬ 
posed  authority;  and  therefore  thcgjiad  recourse  to  the 
spirit;  and  by  the*  brightest,"  boldest,* and  loudest  gift  of 
prayer,  the  cause  w’^as  commonly  decidedv  In  this  way 
they  generally  settled  their  controversies  of  every 
kind.  One  would  begin  to  preach  or.  exhort;  and  .’f 
bis  doctrine  was  judged  unsound  or  uninteresting,  he 
would  be  presently  matched  with  a  prayer;  and  which 
ever  collected  the  greatest  warmth,  and  manifested 
the'^ost  lively  sensation  of  soul,  gained  the  victoryj» 
and  interested  the  general  shout  on  that  side. 

‘‘But  there  were  moreover  in  the  schismatic  wor¬ 
ship  a  species  of  exercises  of  an  involuntary  kind, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  substituted  by  the  great 
spirit,  in  the  room  of  the  falling,  &c.  which  had  been 
among  the  Lights.  The  principal  of  these,  were 
the  roiling  exercisey  the  Jerks. 2Lnd  the  barks.  1.  The 
rolling,  exercise  which  consisted  in  being  cast  down  in 
a  violent  manner,  doubled  with  the  l>ead  and  feet  to¬ 
gether,  and  rolled  over  knd  over  like  a  wheel,  or 
stretched  in  a  prostrate  manner,  turned  sw’iftly  over 
and  over  like  a  log.  This  was  considered  very  deba¬ 
sing  and  mortifying,  especially  if  the  person  was  taken 
-in  this  manner  through  the  mud,  and  sullied  therewith 
front  head  to  foot. 

“2.  Still  more  demeaning ^and  mortifying  were  the 
Jerks.  Nothing  in  nature  could  better  represent  this 
strange  and  unaccountable  operation,  than  for  one  to 
goad  anothejr,  alternately  on  every  side,  wkh  a  piece  of 
ited  hot  iron/  The  exercise  commonly  began  in  the 
head,  which  would  fly  backward  and  forward,' and  from 
side  to  side,  wkh  a  quick  jolt,  which  the  person  would 
Baturally  labour  so  suppress,  but  in  vain;  and  the  more 
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any  one  laboured  to  stay  himself^  and  be  sober,  the 
more  he  staggered,  and  tlie  more  rapidly  his  twitches 
increased,  lie  must  necessarily  gx>  as  he*  was  stimu¬ 
lated,  whether  with  a  violent  dash  on  the  ground,  and 
bounce  from  place  to  place  like  a  fobt-ball;  or  hop 
round,  with  head,  limbs  and  trunk,  twitching  and  jolt-  \ 
ing  on  every  direction,  as  if  they  must  enevitably  fly 
asunder.  And  how  such  could  escape  without  injury^ 
was  no  small  wonder  to  spectators.  By  this  strange, 
operation  the  human  frame  was  comVnonly  so  trans¬ 
formed  and  disfigured,  as  to  lose  every  trace  of  its  na¬ 
tural  appearance.  ,  Sometimes  fhc  head  w'ould  be 
twitched  right  and  left,  to  a  half  round,  with  such  velo¬ 
city  that  not  a  feature  could  be  discovered,  but  the  face 
appear  as  much  behind  as  before;  and  in  the  quick  pro¬ 
gressive  jerk,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  person  wa's  trans¬ 
muted  into  some  other  species  of  creature..  Head¬ 
dresses  were  of  little  account  among  the  female  j.erk- 
ers.  Even  handkerchiefs  bound  tight  rqund  the  hcad^ 
would  be  flirted  off  almost  with  tlie  first  twdtch,  and 
the  hair  put  into  the  utmost  confusion:  this  was  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  to  redress  which  the  generality 
were  shorn,  though  directly  contrary  to  their  confes-. 
sion  of  faith.  Such  as  were  seized  with  the  jerks,  w\:re. 
wrested  at  once,  not  only  from  their  own  government, 
but  that  of  every  one  else,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
attempt  confining  them,  or  touching  them  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  to  whatever  danger  they  were  exposed;  yet  few 
were  hurt,  except  it  were  such  as  rebelled  against  the 
operation,  through  wilful  and  deliberate  enmity,  and 
refused  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  which  itcamc< 
to  enforce.. 

“3.  /fhc  last  possible  grade  of  mortification  seemed- 
lobe  couched  in  the  barka^  which  frequently  accompa¬ 
nied  the  jerks;  nor  were  they  the  most  mean,  and  con¬ 
temptible  characters  who  w:ere  the  common  victims  of- 
this  disgracing  operation;  but  persons  w^ho  consider¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  foremost  rank,  possessed  of  the 
highest  improvements  of  human  nature;  and  yet,  in 
spite*  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  nature,  both  men  and  w  omen 
would  be  forced  to  persoiiatc  that  animal  whoso  name, 
appropriated  to  a  human  creature,  is. counted  the  most. 
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vulgar  fitigma-^forced,  I  say;'  for  no  argument  but 
force  could  induce  any  one  of  polite  breeding,  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  company,  to  take  the  position  of  a  canine  beast,  move 
about  bn  all  fours,  growl,  snap  the  teeth,  and  bark  in  so 
personating  a  i;nanner  as  to  set  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
spectator  at  variance.  It  was  commonly  acknowledg- 
,  ed  by  the  subjects  of  these  exercises,  that  they  wer^ 
laid  upon  them  as  a  chastisement  for  disobedience,  or 
a  stimulus  to  incite  them  to  some  duty  or  exercise  to 
which  they  felt  opposed.  Hence  it  was  very  perceiv¬ 
able  that  the  quickest  method  to  findreleasement  froni 
the  jerks  and  barks,, -was  to  engage  in  the  voluntary 
dance;  and  such  as  refused,  being  inwardly  moved 
thereto  as  their  duty  and  privilege,  had  to  bear  these 
afflicting  operations,  from  month  tb  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  until  they  wholly  lost  their  original  de¬ 
sign,  and  were  converted  into  a  badge  of  honour,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  outward  mark  of  human 
guilt.**  -  . 

♦  ^ 

After  this  account,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
meet  with  any  thing  more  extraordinary —yet,  our 
author  goes  on  and  tells  us,  that  the  pain  of  these 
severe  exercises  was 

“not  a  little  alleviated,  by  the  many  extraordinary 
signs  and  gifts  of  the  spirit^  through  which  they  were 
encouraged  to  look  for  brighter  days:  Among  these 
innumerable  signs  and  gifts,  may  be  ranked,  ,tbe  ’  spi¬ 
rit. of  prophecy — Being  caught  up.  or  carried  away  in 
this  spirit,  and  remaining  for  hours  insensible  of  any 
thing  in  nature— Dreaming  of  dreams — Seeing  visions 
•Shearing  unspeakable  words — The  fragrant  smell  and 
delightful  singing  in  the  breast.  This  spirit  of  proph¬ 
ecy  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice;  which  had  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  a  peculiar,  kind  of  faith,  and  grew  up  under 
the  special'  influence  of  visions,  dreams,  8cc.  The  first 
thing  was  to  believe  what  God  had  promised,  with  an  ap.- 
propriating  faith — cast  anchor  upon  the  the  thing  prom¬ 
ised,  though  unseen;  and'  hold  the  soul  to  the  pursuit 
of  it,  in  defiance  of  all  the  tossing  billows  of  unbelief, 
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This  faith,  so  contrary  to  the  carnal  heart,  they . conclu¬ 
ded  must  be  of  God.  It  must  be  the  spirit  of  Christ,^ 
or  God  working  in  the  creature,  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
What  is  the  promise,,  but  the  purpose  of  God?  And. 
what  is  the  purpose  of  my  soul  (says  the  Schismatic) 
but  to  have  the  thing  promised? — has  God  promised?  he 
cannot  lie:.  Has  he  purnps’ed?— he  cannot  alter:  There¬ 
fore  what  his  spirit  leans  me  to  I  shall  possess,  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  God  is  stronger  than  the  Devil.  Upon  this 
principle,  all  were  encouraged'  to  believe  the  pro¬ 
mise,  and  immediately  set  out,  in  co-operation  with  the 
promiscr;  and  in  proportion  to  the  strengthof  theirfaithj, 
to  predict  the  certain  accomplishment  of  that  purpose 
of  God,  ‘^vhich  they  felt  within  them.”  *  . 

^  *  .  “  •  »  *  ■  '  ^ 

fFc  have  in  former  paper  stated  that  the  breth- 
ren  separated  from  synod  under  circumstances 
remarkably  favourable  for  extending  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  forming  a  party.  Nor  did  any  of  them 
neglect  to  improve  tliese  advantages.’  Richard 
M'Nemar  gives  us  an  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  connections  when  they  were,  we  believed, 
at  their  greatest  vigour: — 

‘‘About  the  latter  e.ed  of  the  year  1804,  there  w’ere 
regular  societies  of  these  people  in  the  state  of  Ohio; 
at  Turtle  creeki  Eagle  creek,  Springfield,  Orange^ 
’dale, ~  Salem,  Beaver  e.reek,  Clear  creek,  &c.  And  hi 
.Kentucky;  at  Cabbin  creek,  Flemingsburgh,  Concord, 
Caneridge,  Indian  creek,  Bethel,  Paint  lick,  Shawny 
run,  &c.  besides  an  innumerable  multitude,  dispersed 
among  the  people,  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
-ginia,  and  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were 
exercised  more  or  less  with  the  same  spirit.  Praying, 
shouting,  jerking,  barking,  or  rolling;  dreaming,  pro¬ 
phesying,  and  looking  as  through  a  glass,  aX  the  infill- 
nite  glories  of  mount  Zion^  just,  about  to  break  open 
upon  the  world.  At  least  those  who  were  foremost 
in  the  schism,  expected  beyond  a  doubt,  that  another 
summer  would  uot  roll  by,  wuth  any  degree  of  the 
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]^ht)  R'K^s  and  power  of  God,. short  of  that  whic|i 
l^rijigem  full  and  complete  salvation  from  all  sin.” 

An  association  of  sttch  materials,  and  under  the 
influence  pf  such  visionary  principle^,  could  net, 
in  the  nature,  of  things,  be  lasting.  Hence  we 
find,  that' it  was  scarcely  known,  till  it  was  found 
falling  to  pieces.  In  the  spring  of  1805,  three 
Shakers,*  from  New  Lebanon,  state  of  N.  York, 
arrived  in  Kentucky,  and  found  the  fields  white 
for  their  harvest.  Their  first  visit,  it  is  said,  was 
paid  to  Mathew  Huston,  of  Madison  coi’.nty,  who 
bad  been  converted  to  the  New  Light  church  by 
•he  Letters  on.  the  Atonement'.  He,  and  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  his  people,  readily  embraced 
their  doctrine,  though  they  did  not  avow  it  till 
some  months  after.  They  next  visited  Richard  . 
M‘Nemar,  on  Little  Miami,  state  of  Ohio.  They 
were  still  more  successful  here.  Richard,  with 
the  most  of  his  church,  including  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  licenciates  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Springfield,  hailed  them  as  the  messengers  of 
Christ’s  second  appearance.  J.  Diuilavy,  who 
lived  also  in  Ohio,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  his  flock,  followed  in  a  few  months.  The  . 
whole -obket  of  the  warfare  was  now -changed. 
Far  from  Imving  any  force  to  spare  to  the  demol¬ 
ishing  of  old  and  orthodox  systems  of  faith  and 
church  order,  the  New  Light  church  had  not 
strength  to  defend  itself.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  prey 
to  every  invader. 

Though  they  had,  again  and  again,  renounced 
every  thing  like  authority — yet  they  found  it  ne* 

*  F or.jccouut  of  th«i  SJiakors,  srsc  Ev.  Rec.  vol.l . 
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ecssary  still  to  have  meetings  of.  preachers  and 

private  members  promiscuously  a^emblcd,  which 
they  called  confwnces:  But  these  were  found  to 
Be  of  no  use,  for  either  internal  or  external  pur¬ 
poses — because,  after  conference  was,  over,  each 
one  acted  just  as  he  pleased^  ho»vever  contrary  to 
the  conclusions  of  conference.  The  real  state  of 
the  connection  cannot,  we  bclieye,  be.  better  des¬ 
cribed  than  it  is  by  Messrs.  Marshal  and  .Thom¬ 
son,  ill  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  eariy  in 
1811.  ' 

‘‘Having  met  in  Conference  at  Bethel,  we  proposed 
•  that  the  preachers  should  conie  to  some  formal  union, 
so  as  to  be  responsible  to  each  other— to  be  capable  of 
doing  business  in  a  united  capacity— of  trying  preach¬ 
ers — casting  out  the  erroneous  or  wicked,  arid  clearing 
the  innocent — After  some  time  spent  in  conversation, 
a  plan  of  union  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  instru¬ 
ment  was  drawn,  and  signed  by  all  the  ministers  pre¬ 
sent,  except  one  or  two,  according  to  their  standard  iii 
the  connexion,  whether  as  ordained,  licentiates,  or  ex- 
horters.  At  a  general  meeting  of  ministers  of.  the 
Christian  church*  at  Bethel,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
August  8th,  1810,  the  brethren  ‘taking  into  considera-, 
tion  their  scattered  local  situation,  their  encreasing 
numbers,  and  the  difficulties  arising  in  executing  the 
duties  of  their  office,  agreed  to  unite  thentselves  to* 
getherybrma//y,  taking  the  word  of  God  as  theiir  only 
rule  and  standard  for  doctrine,  discipliiie,  and  ’goyem- 
inent;  and  promising  subjection  to  each  other  in 'the 
Lord,  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names,  accord-  ‘ 
ing  to  their  present  standing  in  said  connexion. 

“At  that  Conference  there  were  a  number  of  queried 

•  *  ^  f  -  •  -  • 

^  ChrUtianf  Is  the  name  which  the  New  Lights  Miumed 
to  themsttlves.  iVhentiie  Presbytery  of  Spring6eld  was  dis&^v<;d» 
they,  in  their  own  language,  into  the  body  oi  Christ -at 

large,** 
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given  in  to  the  committee  of  arrangements,  on  almost 
aii  the  above  named  doctrine?,  and  several  on  church 
government,  requesting  the  brethren  in  Conference 
to  C9nsidcr,  aiid  discuss,  these  points.  These  made  it 
evident  to  the  Conference  that  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  labouring  on  these  subjects.  The  members 
were  generally  convinced,  that  there  existed  great  va¬ 
riety  of  opmions,  both  among  ministers  and  people; 
and  there  was  discoverable  a  great  desire  to  spend 
some  time  in  conversing  on  doctrines,  to  know  how 
far  we  were  agreed,  or  wherein  we  differed.  But  the 
time  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  together,  render¬ 
ed  it  impracticable,  either  to  discuss  the  subjects  of 
the  queries,  or  to  converse  on  doctrines,  that  we  might 
know  each  others  minds.  We  therefore  proceeded,  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  write  a  piece  for 
publication  oh  those  subjects,  particularly  on  the 
points  of  doctrine,  respecting  wliich,  there  was  so 
much  noise  throughout  the  country;  hoping,  that  by 
giving  our  present,  and  matured  views  on  doctrine  and 
church  government,  we  might  be  able  to  remove 
from  the  public  mind  those  strong  prepossessions, 
which  existed  against  us,  and  so  obtain  some  degree  of 
communion  with  brethren,  and  churches  of  other  de¬ 
nominations;  a  thing  for  which  we  had  ardently  long¬ 
ed.  Particular  mention  was  made  of  the  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  and  that  the  proposed  publication 
should  give  a  history  how  it  came  into  existence — how 
we  had  been  imposed  on  when  we  signed  it;  and  then 
explicitly  renounce  it.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to— 
a  coirimittee  consisting  of  five  ministers  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  pt'epare  the  contemplated  publication,  and  report 
to  €  general  meeting  of  the  ministers  then  appointed 
to  meet  at  Mount  Tabor,  near  Lexington,  on  the  2d. 
Monday  of  March,  1811.  It  appeared  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  desire,  that  at  tht  proposed  meeting  we  should 
have  a  long  conversation  on  doctrines,  so  that  we 
might  fully  know  each  others  minds,  how  far  we  a- 
greed,  and  wherein  we  diifered.  For  this  express  pur¬ 
pose  we  made  the  appointment  to  meet  on  the  first 
,day  of  the  week  after  the  Sabbath,  and  to  appoint  no 
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(Communion,  nor  anranjjemcnts  for  that  week,. 'which 
would  cause  us  to  break  up;  until  should  accom¬ 
plish  the  design  of  bur  meetings 

?‘We  rejoiced  then  to'  see  matters  in  a  stated  which 
promised  a  fair  opportunity  of  taking  an  impartial  re¬ 
view  of  our  past  measures,  and  of  the  doctrines,  which 
were  generally  embraced.  ‘  The  five  brethren  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee,  were  R.  Marshall,  B.  W.  Stone,  J. 
'rhomnson,  D.  Purviance,  and  H.  Andrews.  They  ap- 
p:)iriCod  to  meet  about  the  last  of  September,  on  Mad-  • 
river,  in.the  state  of  Ohio,  to  converse  together,  and 
lay  a  plan  for  the  proposed  publication,  Mr.  ^Stonc 
did  not  attend.  The  other  four  met,  and  appeared 
very,  cordial  in  tlieir  views  bn  ail  the  subjects  propo¬ 
sed;  and  particularly  on  the  Atonement,  After  making 
some  arrangements  they  parted  and  appointed  to  meet 
at  Bethel,  Kentuckyg*  on  the  26th-  of  December,  to 
compare  what  each  might  have  written,  and  make} 
further  preparation  for  reporting  to  Conference.  All 
met,  except 'Mr.  Purviance,  ^dio  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  Mr.  Stone  said  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  none  worth  shewing;  hence  there  were  no  wri¬ 
tings  read  at  that  meeting  but  by  us.  Mr.  Stone  re¬ 
quested,  and  took  with  him  a  piece  written  by  one  of 
us  on  the  Atonement;  with  a  view,  as  he  said,  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  weigh  the  arguments.  Our  next  meeting* 
was  to  be  a  few, days  before  the  meeting  of  Confer¬ 
ence.  Bat  neither  Mr.  Stone,  nor  Mr.  Purviance 
were  with  us  at  that  meetiifg.  The  other  three  met* 
and  were  very  cordial  all  the  points,  on  which  they 
were  to  write,  but  saw  that  the  committee  would  not. 
be  prepared  to  publish*  as  soon  as  was  expected,  or 
wished.  g 

‘K)n  the  day  appointed  for  Conference,  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  collection  of  the  preachers  met  at  Mount  Ta-  . 
hor,  and  after  an*anging  matters,  the  committee,  with 
leave  of  conference,  retired  to  compare  their  writings, 
and  converse  together,'  promising  next  morning  to 
report  the  progress  they  had  made  in  the  business  as- 
si.gned  them.  As  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  had  . 
lain  with  the  greatest  weight  on  our  minds,  four  of  us 

VoL.  IT.  >  U  . 
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liad  witten  on  it.  Mr.  Stone  had  written  in  defence 
and  illustration  of  the ,  doctrine  contained  in  his  Let¬ 
ters;  and  particularly  directed  against  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  piece  he  had  borrowed  from  one  of 
ns  at  our  last  meeting  of  committee.  The  other 
three  of  us  had  written  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Purviance  had  'Svritten  none.  After 
reading  our  writings  on  that  subject,  and  a  little  on 
church  gavernment,  and  finding  how  far  we  differed, 
we  conclnded  to  report  to  Conference,  that  Ave  could 
not  do  the  business,  to  which  we  were  appointed;  be¬ 
cause  we  were  entirely  divided  in  our  sentiments  on 
the  subjects  we  had  read  to  one  another:  but  that, 
as  individuals,  we  were  willing  to  read  what  we  had 
written,  if  they  were  willing  to  hear.  We  thought 
this  might  open  the  Avay  for  one  thing,  which  was  a 
principal  design  of  the  meeting,  that  was  a  free 
and  open  conversation  on  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
The  report  was  made  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  after 
considerable  debate  they  consented  to  hear  us  read; 
this  employed  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  Mr.  Purviance  gave  us  his  view^s  on 
Atonement,  yerbally,  as  he  had  not  written.  He  was 
decidedly  in  Mr.  Stone’s  vieAVs.  After  reading  our 
pieces,  and  hearing  Mr.  Purviance’s  view,  some  of  us 
requested  to  have  more  . conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Atonement,  as  it  was  a  very  important  subject.  But 
thc^general  voice  was  against  it,  supposing  they  had 
heard  enough,  and  declaring  that  the  difference  in  sen¬ 
timent  need  not  break  fellowship.  One  of  us  inform- 
<kI  Conference  that  he  had  w  ritten  in  connexion  on  all 
the  subjects,  and  wished  Conference  to  hear  him  read; 
but  they  would  not  admit  him.  Some'  little  was  read 
on  church  government;  but  no  door  w^as  opened  for  con¬ 
versation  on  any  of  the  subjects,  on  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  spent  so  much'  time.  On  the  contrary, 
every  attempt  for  a  free  and  open  conversation  was 
opposed,  Tiius,  of  ail  the  long  train  of  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  queries  proposed  to  last  Cotiferenc*-,  on-* 
ly  cue  was  touched,  and  that  only  by  the  five  members' 
of  committee.  Thus,  one  principal  and  professed  de- 
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si^n  of  our  meeting,  viz.  to  converse  freely  on  doc¬ 
trines,  and  to  know  how  far  we  agreed,  and  wherein  we 
diff  r;d,  was  entirely  lost.  One  of  us  inouired  wheth¬ 
er  they  would  appvOint  anot!icr-com?nittec,  as  we  had 
failed  to  do  the  business;  or^ whether  they  would  pub¬ 
lish  any  thing.'  After  they  had  conferred  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  on  the 'subject,  they  resclved  to  appoint  ro 
committee,  and  to  publish  nothing,  not  so  much  as  a 
small  circular  letter.  Tiic  general  voice  was,  that 
they  could  easily  bear  with  each  other,  and  go  on  in 
love  and  union,  notwithstanding  the  difiorence  in  doc¬ 
trine.  .  .... 

‘‘Thejnstrument  of  union  entered  into  at  last  Con¬ 
ference,  was  then  taken  into  consideration,  Tw’o  long 
letters  were  read,  sent  from  churches  at  a  distance, 
warning  and  cautioning  us  against  that  measure,  lest 
it  should  be  a  yoke  of  bondage  on  the  necks  of  the 
ministers  and  churches,  Those  members,  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  former  meeting,' w^ji^e  afraid 
of  that  instrument ;  and  some  wdiose  names  were  to 
it  appeared  considerably  uneasy,  and  wished  to  be 
clear.  Finding  it  could  not  be  a  general  thing,  and 
only  served  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  such  as  were 
afraid  to  adopt  it,  it  was  declared,  by  a  very  general, 
we  may  say  universal  voice,  to  be  ijull  ml  void. 
Thusi  we  quickly  returned  again  to  that  disjointed, 
and  disorganized  state  into  which  the  Last  Will  and 
Testiment  had  brought  us  ;  connected  together  by  no 
tie,  but  a  general  profession  of  faith  in  tiie  Bible,  and 
of  Christian  love,  which  we  professed  to  feci  as  strong 
for  Christians  of  every  denomination  as  for  one  ano¬ 
ther.  So  that  in  fact,  Ave  were  no  more  connected 
with  each  other,  than  with  Baptists,  Methodfsts,  o)' 
Presbyterians.^’ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  writers  of 
this  statement  were  to  continue  very  long  in  such 
a  connection.  Messrs.  Marshal  and  Thomp¬ 
son  accordingly  appeared  before  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  in  October,  1811;  and  having  ac» 
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knowledged,  both  publicly  and  privately,  their 
past  errors  and  mistakes,  and  having  been  exi 
amiried  at .  considerable  length  on  the  doctrines 
.©fth^.  Westminster  cphfcssion  of  faith,  they’  were 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
And  were  both’,  also,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing  winter,  restored,  by  their  resjjective  Presby- 
teries,  to  the  office  of  the. holy. ministiy. 

-What  may  be  the  gross  number  of  societies 
of  people,  who  still  adhere  to  the  New  Lights,  we 
cannot  positively  say.  This  much  only  we  know 
— that  where  they  still  have  any^  thing  like  meet¬ 
ings  ibr  public  worship,  they  are  not,  unless' when 
diey  purposely  make  a  big  meeting  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  distinguished  either  by  the  large¬ 
ness  .of 'their  assemblies,  or  the  icrvency  of  tlieir 
devotions.  Perhaps  they  can  scai'cely  be  said 
even-to  exist.  ^  ' 

'  .  •  '  * 

REFLECTIONS, 

He  must  be  a  careless  reader,  indeed,  who 
does  hot  in  looking  over  the  above  narrative  find 
^himself  instructed.  Of  all  these  thihgk  the  most 
of  us  have  been  witnesses,  -  Many  of  us  have 
personally,  or  relatively,  been  deeply  concerned 
in  them. 

What  was  the  leading  error,  or  misteke  of  the 
separating  brethren?  It  ws^  without  doubt,  set¬ 
ting  lip  their  own  Jeelings  as  the  sitaiidard  of  their 
feith,  and  the  rule  of  their  conduct — and  then 
spurning  at  the  lawful  autliority  ofOod’s  house. 
And  Iws  not  the  head  of  the  church  marked,  vi¬ 
sibly  marked)  their  sin  in  their  punishment.  He 
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*lias  lilasted  their'labouft,  and  thus  supported  his 
own  authority,  and  executed  his  own-^ntence. 

How  stupified  are  men  when  given  up  to  their 
own  delusions!  Is  it  possible  that  men  who  ev¬ 
er  had  common  sense,  could  write,  could  print, 
could  extensively  circulate,  the* last  will  and  tes- 
"tamentof  the  Springfield  Presbytery?  ’Yes, 'hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  men  were  once  activdy-engaged 
in  such  w'ork.  ‘Is  it  possible  that  any  person  who 
ever  read  the  Bible,  ever  supposed  that  dancing, 
and  rolling,  and  jerking,  and  barking,  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  were  acceptable  acts  of  devotion?  Yes,  mul- 
'titudes  of  such  men  and  women  were,.at  no  great 
distance  of  time  and.  place,  once  to' be  fouhd.-^ 
Even  the  Bible  itself  was  quoted  in  support  of 
these  exercises,  to  the  exclusion  of  regular  preach- 
‘ing,  and  all”  that  we  are  accustomed  to  include 
>inder  orderly  worship. 

'How  rapid  is  the  progress  Of  error  and  delu¬ 
sion  when  all  external  restraints  arc  fciken  off—! 
In  September  the  brethren  separated  from  Sy¬ 
nod,  chiefly  because  they  could  not  fully  assent 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  confession, 
‘concerning  die 'decrees,  and^faith,  and  regenera- 
tion.  In  March  Pillowing  they  began  to  change 
their  views  on  the  atonement,  and  church  gov¬ 
ernment..  By  June  the  most  Of  them  were  de¬ 
cided  socinians  in  doctrine,  and  all  of  them  an¬ 
archists  in  government..  lir  a'few'montlis  niore 
.'Richard  M‘Nemar  and  some  others  are  found 
denying  the  resurrection;  nay,  believing  that  they 
themselves  were- immortal  in  body  as  well  as  in: 
soul.  And  in  a  few  months  more  three  of  the 
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principal  leaders,  with  a  vast  number  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  are  Sluikers. 

It  is  easier  to  go  wrong,  and  lead  others  WTong, 
than  to  turn  back  into  the  right  path  and  pt  r- 
Suude  those  whom  we  have  seduced  to  follow 
us. — Of  the  six  ministers  that  weiit  astray,  only 
two,  as  yet,  have  foujid  the  way  back.  Oi  the 
vast  multitude  who  were  seduced,  and  stept  in 
their  progress  heaven-d  ard,  perhaps  not  one-sixth 
have  been  recovered.  This  much  we  believe  is 
.  certain,  Mr.  Thomson’s  congre  gation  excepted, 
not  one  of  the  many  congregations  which  were 
shattered  by  the  convulsion  have  any  thing  like 
recovered  their  former  strength. — “Cease,  my 
son,  to  hear  the  instruction  which  causeth  tp 
err  from  the  words  of  knowledge.” 

-  Let  us  never  despair  of  the  recovery  of’  men 
while  they  are  out  of  the  place  of  torment.  Six 
years  ago,  who  would  have  thought  that  Robert 
Marshal  would  have  acknowledged  his  errors  be¬ 
fore  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  would  be  now 
active  in  preaching  the  faith  which  he  was  then 
destroying.  The  man  who  has  been,  or  who 
stiir.is  the  most  active  and  bitter  in  denying  the 
,  Lord  of  Glory,  may,  when  the  Spirit  is  again 
poured  from  on  high,  be  the  most  successful 
preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross. . 

Are  there  any  among  us  called  Christians  who 
.  thank  God  that  they  stood  when  others  fell,  and 
who  can  boast  that  their  church  has  been  kept 
clear  of  the  frenzv  of  delusion — JVho  makelh 
thee  to  differ*?— Art  thou  really  better  than  those 
thy  neighbours?  Open  tliy  bible  and  read  Isa, 
Ixv.  2 — 5;  and  Ixvi.  3,  4. 
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Is  the  avowed  infidel  disposed  to  make  him¬ 
self  merry  at  these  extravagancies,  and  tliesfe.  di¬ 
visions  among  Christians?  Your  laughter,  my 
good. friend,  shall  be  as  the  crackling  of  tlior.is 
under  a  pot.  It  will  be  sooA  over,  and,  if  mer¬ 
cy  prevent  not,  it  will  end  in  your  complete  des¬ 
truction.  The  existence  of  the  church  of  God, 
when  friends  as  well  as  foes,  good  men  as  well 
as  bad  men,  have  for  ages  been  doing  what  they 
could  to  destroy  her,  is  a  standing  proof  tliat  she 
is  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  heaven.  F pols 
only  make  a  mock  at  sin;  and  they  are  near  des¬ 
truction  who  can  turn  into  jest  any  thing  which 
is  any  way  connected  with  the  inquiry  “What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?”  There  is  a  time  coming 
when  God  and  his  saints  shall  laugh  in  their  turn. 

He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at 
them — ^thc  Lord  shall  hold  them  all  in  derision^  ♦ 
then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  ^ 
them  in  his  sore  displeasure.  ‘  ..  .  . 


Extract  a  from  the  Select  Remains  ^  the’ 
.  Rev.  John  Broxvn,  late  of  Haddington^  ^'‘orth 
Britain. 


DIVINE  WARRANTS,  ADVANTAGES,  ENDS, 

AND  RULES,  OF  .  • 

FELLOWSHIP,.  MEETINGS, 

FOR  PRAYER  AJYD  SPIRITUAL  COJYFER.^ 


EXCE-. 


Fellowsli'p-mectint^s  are  regular  societies  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  have  voluntarily  agreed  to*  assemble,  at  sta- 
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tecl  tirhes  and^places,  for  promoting^  of  holy  friendship, 
by  joint  prayer.-  and  spiritual' conference.  'Reason  it¬ 
self  dictates,  that  persons  who  are  i^cial  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  have  their  valuable  interests  mutually  con- 
'nected;‘ought  by  every  proper  method, to  cultivate  the 
-highest  friendship,  and  promote  their^most  valuable 
and  lasting  advantages.  *The  divine  warrant' for  sudi 

meetings  is  still  more  evident  from  scripture _ 1.  It 

‘  represents  Christians  as  fellow-citizens,  who  have  the 
"same  privileges  and  interests, “Eph.  ii.  19.;  as  fellow- 
•^Idiers,  who  have  the  samc^  enemies,*  allies,  and  war*- 
fare,  Phil.  ii.  25.  and  i.  27. ;  as  fellow-servants,  who ^ 
have  one  master,  work,  and  reward,  Rev.  ii.  2. ;  as 
children  of  the  same  Father;  Gal.  iii.  26. ;  heirs  of  the 
same’ inheritance,  Rom.  viii.  17;'  brethren  of  the'same 
’family,  Matth.  xxiii.  ^8. ;  ‘members  df  the  same  body, 
and  of  one  another^!.  Cor.’xii.  2.  Rom.  xii.  S.’Since, 
therefore,  their  connettiohs  are  so  close  and  diversi- 
'^cd,  and  their  interests  and  advantages  so  much  the 
*^ame,*  they  ought' to  have  stated  meetings  forinstruct- 
-  ing,  admonishing,  coriiforting,  -and  encouraging  ane 
-another.— 2.  The*  Lord  declares  himself  highly  pleas¬ 
ed  with  such  meetings;  and  that  he  hearkens  to,  and 
'hears,  and  honourably  records,  what  is  said;  and  es¬ 
teems  and  spares  the ‘Conscientious  attenders  on  them, 
Mai.  iii.  16.  17.  3. — 3.  Christians  mutual  assistance 
of  one  another  is  represented  as  exceedingly  useful 
for  their  comfort  and  safety,  Eccl.  iv.  9.— 12.  They 
are  commanded  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another, 
'Gql.  iii.  16.;  to-bear  one,  atother’s  burdens,  Matth. 
•XViii.‘  19*.-i — 20,  to  exhort  one  ‘another  daily,  least  they 
be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  •  Heb. 
iii.  13. ;  to  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  one  ano- 
•^therto  love  and  to:gopd  works ;  to  assemble' together 
and  exhort  one  another,  especially  in  the  view  of  death? 
distress,  or  judgement,  Heb.  x.  24.  25 _ 4.  Such  meet¬ 

ings  are  abundantly  exemplified  in  scripture,  as  by 
David  and  his.  friends, -Psal.  Iv.  13.  14.  Ixvi.  16.;  by 
tlie  devout  Jews  in  Babylon,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1.  2.  ;  by 
Esther  and  her  maidens,  Esth.  iv.  16.;  by  our  Saviour 
and  ids  disciples, *Joim  xx.  19,  26.;  uy  the* primitive 
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Christians  in  Jerusalem,  Acts,  xii.  12.  ;by  derout  per¬ 
sons  at  Philippi,  Acts,  xvi.  13.;  and  perhaps  by  the' 
churches  of  Acquila,  Nymphas,  and  Philemon,  1.  Cor.  ' 
xvi.  19.  Col.  iv.  15.  .Phiiem.  2. 

The  important  ends  for  whiqh  such' societies  oup^ht 
to  be  formed  and  conscientiously  attended,  are,  1.  Ta 
promote  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  truths, 
ordinances,  and  works  of  God,  Col.  iii.  16.  Psal.  cxi.  2. 
2.  To  express  and  exercise  mutual  sympathy  among 
the  member^  Rom.  xv.  1.  2.  Gal.  vi.  2. — 3.  ToprW 
yoke  and  encourage  one  another  to  holiness  and  virtue, 
in  all  manner  of  conversation, Heb.  x..24.  25.'Eph.  iv.. 
15.  16. — 4.  To  communicate  one  another’s  gifts  and 
graces'  to  their  mutual*  edification,  1.  Pet.  iv.  10.  Eph. 
iv.  12.  b3.-— 5.  To  render 'Christians  faithful  and 

friendly'  watchers  over,  counsellors,  warners,  and  re¬ 
provers  of  one  another,  1.  Thess.  v.  14.  Heb.  iii.  13. 
and  X.  24.-6.  That  they  niay  join  together  in  prayer, 
praise,  and  other  spiritual  exercisq^s,  .Malth.  xviii.  19> 
20.^ 

In' framing,  joining,  or  attending  such  t^ocieties,*!  . 
Every  one  ought  to  aim  singly  at  the  glofy  of  God,  the 
spiritual  advantage  of  himself  and  others. — 2.  None 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  members,  who  are  not  sound 
in  the  faith,  and  study  to  have  a  holy  and  blameless 
conversation.— 3.  No  member  ought  to  be  admitted 
v/ithout  due  examination  of  his  character,  and  the 
harmonious  consent  of,  at  least,  the  greater  part*of  the 
memberb.— 4.  All  the  members  ought  to  behave  in  the 
most  humble  and  affectionate  manner  towards  each 
other, not  only  in  their  meetings,  but  in  their. whole 
conversation. — 5*  .While  every  member  ought,  in  his 
whole  conversation,  to  behave  so  as  to  be  an  honour  to 
the  society,  all  ought  to  watch  over  one  another,  for  . 
promoting  their  mutual  edification  and  circumspect 
behaviour.— 6.  No  curious  or  captious  questions,  tend¬ 
ing  to  strife  or  debate,  ougfit  ever  to  be  proposed  as 
tlie  subject  of  conversation. — 7.  No  member  ought  t# 
.be  upbraided  for  his  weak,  or  even  mistaken  expres¬ 
sions  in  prayer,  or  in  answer  to  any  question. — 8.,  In 
order  to  avoid  the  frequent  retunis  of  tlie  same  sub«* 
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jects  ofdiscoiirse,  and  in  order  to  extend  ^knowledg^. 
it  might  be  best  to  proceed  orderly  through  some  form 
of  sound  words^  as  the  Shorter  or  Larger  Ciiatechisnis, 
©r  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  ground  bf  one  or  more 
questions  at  every  meeting— 9;  No  member  ought  ever 
to  affect  a  tedious  length  in  prayer,  or  in  ans^xring  ef 
questions-— 10.  No  member  ought  to  absent  himself 
from  one  meeting,  unless  'he  have  a  reason  for  which 
he  could  answer  to  God  himself;  as,  if  he  absent  once 
for  a  slight  reason,  Satan  will  labour  to  have  a  greatet 
bar  laid  in  his  way  against  the  next  opportunity — H. 
In  order  to  render  their  prayers  and  speeches  more 
lively  and  edifying,  members  ought,  by  meditation  and 
otherwise,  to  prepare  for  each  meeting.*  12..  It  might 
be  proper  to  admit, some  sober  persons,  especially 
young  ones,  to  attend  as  hearers  for  a  time. 

The  advantages  of  such  religious  fellowship  are 
great  and  many.  1.  Religious  intimacies  are  the  best 
preservatives  against  those  infections  which  arise  from 
communications  with  persons  of  vicious  principles  and 
ungodly  practices.  2.  Religious  fellowship  secures 
all  the  advantages  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves 
by  any  kind  of  intimacies,  such  as,  friendly  counsel, 
warning,  sympathy,  assistance,  or  comfort.  3.  In  such 
societies  jpicn  are  profited  themselves,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  edify  others.  4.  Such  religious  fellow¬ 
ship  tends  to  recommend  religion  to  others  around; 
and  to  set  forth  Christianity  in  an  honorable  and  amiable 
light.  5..  It  remarkably  tends  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
men  for  the  holy  and  harmonious  fellowship  of  the  hea¬ 
venly,  state.  .  . 

In  a  word,  the  regard  which  we  owe  to  the, command 
of  God;  to  the  institution  and  example  of  Christ;  to 
the  edification  of  his  people;  to  the  good  of  mankind; 
and  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  souls,  in  know¬ 
ledge,  love,  and  obedience;  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
blessed  spirit,  who  hath  distributed  his  gifts  severally 
to  every  man  as  he  willeth,that  these  may  be  minister¬ 
ed  by  the  saints,  one  to  another;  do  all  combine  to  stir 
up^Christians  to  this  duty: 
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RULES  AGREED  UPON  BY  SOME  PRAY- 
■  IXG  SOCIETIES. 

That  the  important  ends  of  religious  fellowship  may 
^  rhore  effectually  obtained,  we  underscribers,  having 
ormed  ourselves  into  a  Society,,  engage  through 
grace  to  study  the  observation  of  the  following  Rules: 

1.  That  we  shall  meet  together  weekly,  on  such 

ays,  and  at  such  places,  as  the  society  shall  agree  upon; 
nd  shall  not  absent  ourselves  without  necessary  cause, 
ieb.  X.  24.  25.  ^ 

2.  That  one  of  our  number  shall  always  open  the 
ceting  by  singing  part  of  a' psalid,  reading  a  portion  of 
:riptures,  and  praying;  after' which,  such  questions 

hall  be  proposed  as  shall  be  thought  proper;  and  then 
he  meeting  concluded  with  prayer  and  praise,  Phil. 

.  6.  -  ► 

3.  That  every  member  shall,  both  in  prayer  and  con- 
ercnce,  study  all  plainness  and  brevity,  as  far  as  can 
e  attained;  and  shall  carefully  shun  every  word  which 

not  easily  uriderstood,  or  that  tendeth  to  strife,  1. 
or.  xiv.  40. 

4. _That  in  all  our  meetings,  wc  shall  endeavour  to 
void  all  idle  and  trifling  conversation,  curious  ques- 
oiis  about  matters  of  small  moment,  and  Dot  plainly 
ivealed:  also,  all  discourses  upon  things. of  doubtful 
isputation,  or  affairs  in  wdiich  the  society  hath  no  im* 

ediate  concern,  Tit.  iii.  9. 

5.  That  In  ail  our  reasonings  we  shall  guard  . against 
ngcr  or  contention,  positiveness  in  our  own  opinions, 
nd  reflections  on  the  sentiments  of  others  And  if, 
t  any  time,  heats  or  passions  be  like  to  arise  among 
lie  members,  he,  who  last  officiated  in  worship,  shall 

*  terpose,  by  desiring  him,  v/hose  turn  it  is,  to  pray, 

Lin.  iM9.  *  .  ' 

^  6.  Ttiat  we  shall  carefully  shun  every  thing  that  fa- 
Tpurs  of  vain  glory;  not  assuming  superiority  over  our 
brethren;  not  undervaluing  what  was  said  by  any  of 
i^em;  nor  presuming  ever  to.  interrupt  others  w'hen 
l^eaking.  And  if  any  member  shall  use  expicssioiis, 
jl^iuch  seem  to  savour  of  error,  he  shall  be  asked  to  cx-* 
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plain  his  meaning,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  tneekhess,  de¬ 
sired  to  forbear  such  for  the  time  to  come,  Phil.  ii.  3. 

-  7.  If  any  of  our  number  fall  into  some  crime,  such 
as,  drunkenness,  profanation  of  God’s  name,  &c.  the 
meeting  shall*  appoint  a  member  privately  to  admonish 
the  offending  brother.  If  this  hath  not  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  two  shall  be  appointed  to  speak  with  him.  If  he 
still  remains^ obstinate,  the  society  shall  cause  one  of 
their  number  to  reprove  him  in  presence  of  the  meet¬ 
ing:  and  if,  after  much  Christian  dealing  with  him,  he 
acquiesce,  not  in  the  censure  of  the  society,  he  shall  be 
excluded  from  it,  Psal.  cxli.  *5.  ^ 

8.  That  every  person  in  the  society  shall  beware  of  - 
divulging,  or  spreading  abroad,*  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  in  the  meeting,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  the 
members  of  it,  Psal.  xv.  3. 

!  9/  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  our  society 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  members;  nor 
^shall  any  particular '  member  presume  to  bring  one 
along  with  him,  until  the  mind  of  the  society  be  thus 
known,  I  Cor.  xiv.  26,  40.  ,  , 

10.  That  once  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  rather  when 
any  remarkable  providence  calls  for  it,  the  society  shall 
set  apart  an  evening  for  fasting  and' thanksgiving;  and 
that  on  this  evening,  if  possible,  they  shall  meet  an 
hour  sooner,*  and  occupy  the  time  especially  in  prayer 
and  praise;  Esth.  iv.  1 6. 

1 1.  That  we  shall  keep  a  correspondence  with  other 
societies  in  the  neighbouidiood,,  by  appointing  one  or 
two  of  our  number  to  join  tlieir  meetings,  on  some  oc¬ 
casions,  in  order  that  brotherly  love  may  be  promoted; 
and  that  all  may  be  edified. 

12.  That  we  shall*  endeavour^  indur  several  stations, 
to  have  a  conversation*  becoming  the,  gospel;  and  to 
use  every  mean  in*  our  power  to  raise  Up  a  seeil  to  serve 
our  glorious  Lord  Jesus  ChrisU 

To  die  above  extract  we  earnestly  request  the 
attention  of  oi»r  readers.  All  must  ackiiowledge 
that  vital  piety  b  at  a  low  ebb  among  us;  and 
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that  God’s  hand  lies  heavy  upon  our  land,  and  eur 
churches,*  and  our  families.  A  loud  call,  there¬ 
fore,  is  given  -  to  those  who  have  yet  any  life  left 
them,  to  know  one  another,  ajid  to  unite,  and  cry 
mightily,  to  God  to  spare  our  churches,  and  heaj 
our  land.  And  we  candidly  acknbwledge,  that 
a.  general  disposition  to  form  such  societies  as  are 
described  in  the  above  extract,  w’ould  be  to  us  a 
pretty  certain  evidence  of  returning  glory.  Godi 
himself  has  at  least,  we  think,  said'so.  See  Mai. 
iii.  16 — end. 

Let  it  not  be  s;iid  that  such  societies  have  al¬ 
ready  abounded  in.  Kentucky,  and  have  done 
more  harni  than  ^od.  It  is  npt  fact.  The 
meetings  called  inlventucky  Prayer  Meetings^ 
are  very  different  things  from  what  Mr.  Brown 
.  calls  Fellqxvship- Meetings^  .•  They  differ  at  least 
in  two  very  important’  articles.  The  former  are 
public^  the  latter  are  private — the  former  ^rc  ptQ~ 
7niscuous,  tlie  latter  are  select.  Far  from  bying 
oa  injury,  we'  know  that  in  Haddington,  and  in 
an  hundred  other  places  in  North  Britain,  fellow¬ 
ship-meetings  liave  existed  for.  generations,  and 
have  been  really  the  life  the  clturch.  Nor  are  they 
unknown  in  tlie  United  States.  *Ask  in  what  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  union  congregations  are  increasing  in 
numlDers,  in  piety",  and  in  knowledge — there  you 
wall  also  find  Mr.  Brown’s  praying  societies. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

LIFE  OF  ZUINGLIUS. 

Continued  from  fiage  20Q. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  first  part  of  this  vo* 
lume,  that  we  shall  do  little  more  than  advert  to  some 
pf  the  chief  topics  of  the  second  part — the  rise  of  the 
Anabaptists;'  the’  contest  with  Luther;  and  the  war  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  unhappily  terminating  with  the 
death  of  Zuingliiis. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Anabaptists,  so  much  is  known 
by  all  the  readers  of  the  most  common  history  of  this 
period,  that  we  .think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  be  almost 
silent.  Muntzer  was  the  head  oj^  the  sect;  he  arriving 
on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  communicated  his  no- 
tionstoMantz  &  Grebel,  two  disappointed  partizansof 
Zuinglius.  They  hence  forward  preached  against  in¬ 
fant  baptism;  attacked  Zuinglius  by  the  title  of  the  ^^old 
Dragon;^*  entered  the  towm  girded  with  ropes  and 
branches  of  willow;  proclaimed  approaching  judgment 
upon  all  sects  but, their  own;  displayed  bn  all  occasions 
the  most  insulting  contempt  for  the  authority  of  their 
rulers;  preached  a  community  of  Gods;  denied  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  all  laws  and  magistrates;  forbid  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  take  arms  for  thejr  country,  or  to  pay  tax  or 
impost;  and,  at  length,  suffered  the  punishment  due  to 
those  wdio  erect  the  religion  of  Christ  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  tumult  and  rebellion. 

The  contest  of  Zuinglius  with  Luther  is  an  event  of 
still  higher  interest.  It  is  universally  known  that  the 
father  of  the  reformation,  though  the  triumphant  ene¬ 
my  of  prejudice,  remained  himself  a  sad  victim  to  his 
parly  oplnious  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  Tho* 
he  would  not  allow,  with  the  Papists,  the  bread  and 
wine,  before  his  eyes,  to  be  nothing  but  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  he  asserted  them  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  bread  and  wdne,  and  the  sacred  body  and  bipod. 
To  this  error  Zuinglius  opposed  himself:  at  first  with 
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carition;  then,  as  his  views  cleared,  with  greater  force; 
and  at  length  he,  together  w  ith  his  distiiiguishcd  friend 
OEcolampadius,  both  published  upon  the  subject,  and* 
discussed  it  in  a  public  conference  with  Luther  at  M  ir- 
purg  It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature,  that  those 
who  are  wrong  arc  the  u  ost  .violent;  and  certainly  Lu¬ 
ther,  ift  this  instance,  made  good  this  aphorism.  But  it' 
is  the  transcendent  itierits  of  Luther  alone  which  make 
such  errors  a  matter  of  surprise  to  ns.  lie  has  been 
called  the  morning  star  of  the  reformation:  but  even 
these  luminous  bodies,  though  perhaps  the  mighty  suns 
of  systems,  are  sometimes  shaded  hy  a  cloud,  and  shed 
a  diminished  lustre.  Perhaps  the  faults  of  Luther  yield 
his  enemies  no’ higher  triumph  than  that  of  saying,  he 
was  not  a  perfect  man;,  a  title  for  which  he  would  have 
been  the  last  to  contend. 

The  conflicts  of  the  Swiss  cantons  are,  however,  th^ 
tnain  subject  of  the  second  part  of  this  interesting  vo¬ 
lume.  Through  these  we  feel  it  impossible  to  follow, 
the  author.  It  maybe  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Zurich, 
for  a  time,  stood  the  sole  bulwark  of  Protest^tisra 
amidst  her  native  mountains;  that,  after  a  time,  Bern 
and  seme  other  cantons  ranged  themselves  under. her 
banner;  that  five  cantons,  adhering  more  closely  to  an^ 
dent  prejudices,  joined  in  more  intimate  alliances  with 
the  Catholic  powers;  that,  exasperated,  partly  bjj  the 
religious  defection  of  their  brethren,  and  partly  by  the 
abuse  of  a  temporary  ascendancy  gained  by  the  Zuri- 
chians,  they  took  arms  against  them;  that  Zurich,  deaf 
to  the  intreaties  of  Zuinglius,  heard  ‘Hhe  note  of  pre¬ 
paration’*  in  the  opposite  cantons,  without  arming  her¬ 
self  for  the  battle;  that,  at  length,  surprised  into  an  un¬ 
equal  fight,  h^  forces  were  defeated,  and  Zuinglius 
himself,  who  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  army,  kill¬ 
ed  at  the  first  onset.  -We  give  this  last  interesting 
event  in  tlie  words  of  the  author. 


^^In  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  wliilc  Zwingle  was 
encouraging  the  troops  by  his  exhortations,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  a  mortal  wound,  fell  in^thc  press,  and  remained 
Senseless  on  the  field  of  battle  while  tlie  enerny  were 
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pursuing  their  victory.  On  recovering  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  he  raised  himself  with  difficulty,  crossed  his  fee¬ 
ble  hands  upon  hrs  breast,  and  lifted  his  dying  eyes  to 
heaven.  Some  Catholic  soldiers  who  had  remained  be¬ 
hind,  found  him  in  this  attitude.  Without  knowing 
him,  they  offered  him  a  confessor:  Zwingle  would 
have  replied,  but  was  unable  to  articulate;  he  refused 
by  a  motion  of  the  head.  The  soldiers  then  exhorted 
him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  A 
second  sign  of  refusal  enraged  them.  *Die  then,  ob¬ 
stinate  heretic!^  cried  one,  and  pierced  him  with  'his 
sword. 

‘‘It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  body  of  the  re¬ 
former  was  found,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  Among  those  whom  curiosity  attracted,  several 
had  known  him,  and  without  sharing  his  religious  opi¬ 
nions,  had  admired  his  eloquence,  and  done  justice  to 
the  uprightness  of  bis  intentions:  these  were  unable  to 
view  his  features*,  which  death  had  not  changed,  with¬ 
out  emotion.  A  former  colleague  of  Zwingle’s,  who 
•had  left  Zurich  on  account  of  the  reformation,  was  a- 
mong  the  crowd.  He  gazed  a  long  time  on  him  who 
had  been  his  adversary,  and  at  length  said-with  emo¬ 
tion,  ‘whatever  may  have  been  thy  faith,  I  am  sure  that 
thou  wast  always  sincere,  and  that  thou  lovedst  thy 
country.  May  God  take  thy  soul  to  his  mercy!’  ”  pp. 
320 — 322. 

After  this  fatal  Catastrophe,  the  cantons  of  Zurich 
aud  Bern  felt  themselves  compelled  to  make  a  separate 
peace;  and  Protestantism  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  her 
last  resources.  But  such  is  the  power  of  God  to  educe 
good  out  of  evil,  that  the  very  defeat  of  the  Protestants 
roused  them  to  those  exertions,  and  to  that  unanimity,  * 
which  finally  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  “When,” 
says  the  author,  “the  first  emotion  of  terror  was  past, 
they  blushed  to  have  believed  that  the  fate  of  their 
cause  was  attached  to  the  life  of  a  single  man.  The 
establishments  founded  by  the  reformer  became  the 
source  of  new  prosperity.  An  active  charity,  a  patri¬ 
archal  simplicity,  and  manners  still  more  powerful 
than  laws,  formed  the  noble  legacy  bequeathed  by  Zus- 
ingUus  to  his  country.” 
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Such  is  the  brief  sketch  which  the  work  before  us 
has  enabled  us.to  lay  before  our  readers,  of  the  life  of 
Zuinglius;  and  hpwever  dull  or  obscure  our  narrative 
may  have  been,  wo  take  all  the  shame  to  ourselves,  for 
M.  Hess  is  wanting  neither  in  spirit  nor  luminousness>. 
Still  there  are  defects  in  Kis  work,  which,  though 
harsher  critics  might  be  disposed  to  impute  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  cause,  we  are  content  to  sit  down  to -a  want  of 
space.  '  Tliese  defects  are  chiefly  the  absence  of  those 
discriminating  touches  by  which  his  readers  would 
have  gained  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  re¬ 
former;  the  want  of  a  fuller  developement  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  action,  and  of  those  peculiarities^ 
whether  good  or  bad,  which  gave  a  distinct  character 
to  that  reformation,  which,  under  God,  ho  organized 
and  accomplished.  Some  hints,  indeed,  the  author  has 
thrown  out  upon  each  of  these  points,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind.  Will  our  read- 
'  ^rs  forgive  us,  if  we  now  proceed  to  attempt,  from 
other  sources,  to  supply  this,  defect,  and  to  strike  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  as  well  in  tlie  character  of 
Zuinglius,  as  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments. 

‘  In  the  first  place  there  were  many' qualities  ih  ti)C 
mind  of  Zuinglius,,  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the. 
mighty-work  he  was  called,  under  God,  to  accomplish.. 
He  combined,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  two  qualities 
which  rarely  incorporate — .zeal  and  prudence.  His  pi¬ 
ety  was  ardent;  his  moral  condpet  such  as  almost  to 
defy  slander.  A  certain  sweetness  of  manner,  like  the 
setting  of  the  jewel,  presented.his  high  qualities  under 
the  most  attractive  form.  Whether  in  the  library  of 
Einsicdeln,  or  in  the  chapter  and  senate  of  Zurich,  he. 
‘‘bowed  the  hearts”  of  his  associates  “like  the  heart  of 
-  one  man.”  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  reform  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  reformers  of  Svvitzerland,  has  no  pa* 
^ra!Ie\  in  history,  except  in  the  first  ages  of  Christiani¬ 
ty.  A  community  of  interests  or  schemes  may  unite 
political  adventurers  for  a  season.  But  in  that  case,  ar. 
“every  man  seeks  his  own,”  when  {iny  individual  has 
gained  his  peculiar  end,  the  general  camp  is  deserted.. 
The  union  of  Christians  was  a  union  of  principle.  Each 
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man  was  carried  out  of  himself;  each  cast  his  indivi¬ 
dual  gain'  into  the  general  stock;  each  stood  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself,  that  he  might  assist  to  save  a  world. 
But  to  return  to  Zuingiius.  In  addition  to  his  moral 
qualities,  the  love  8c  successful  pursuit  of  letters  was  a 
powerful  instrument  in  his  hands.  Men  listener!  de¬ 
ference  to  the  instructions  of  teachers,  who,  like  our  re¬ 
former  and  CEcolampadius,  were  the  most  leari^ed  men 
of  vtheir  country.  Those  might  with  impunity  decry 
the  systems  of  heathen  or  scholastic  philosophy,  who 
ivere  knowm  to  have  grappled  with  their  difficulties;  or 
might  boldly  suggest  new  comments  upon  scripture, 
who  were  able  to  found  them  upon  a  fuller  compre¬ 
hension  of  those  original  languages  in  which  they  were 
composed.  In  weighing  out  the  evil  qualities  which 
entered  into  the  character  of  ZuiOglius,  we  find  little 
to  set  against  the  qualities  in  the  opposite  scale.  It 
will  be  seen,  in  the  estimate  of  his  doctrinal  opinions, 
that  his  moderation  and  candour  were  not  always  proof 
against  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  times.  But  these 
are  rather  the  few  wrinkles  of  the  countenance  than  the 
features  or  lines  of  which  it  was  made  up.  There  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  moral  graf.deur  in  the  man,  well  suited 
^  the  vastness  of  his  enterprise.  Like  the  mountains 
of  his  own  Switzerland,  he  seems  to  rise  above  the  tur¬ 
bulent  atmosphere  by  which  he  is  enveloped.  Or,  to 
describe  him  in  those  noble  lines,  dictated  to  the  bard 
perhaps  amidst  those  tery  mountains: 

As  zome  tall  cliffy  that  lifts  its  awful  fofniy 
Swells  from  the  valcy  and  midway  leaves  the  stormi 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  s/iread;^ 
JEternat  sunshhie  settles  on  its  headJ*^ 

In  delineating  the  opinions  of  Zuingiius,  it  cai^, 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  notice  his  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  of  image  worship,  of  pri¬ 
vate  confession  to  the  priest,  of  purchased  absolution,^ 
or  the  formal  commutation  of  crime  for  money.  Nei¬ 
ther  should  we  feel  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  two  o- 
ther  master  principles  which  he  held,  in  compion  with 
.11  the  reformers,  but  that  some  in  the  present  age 
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s4cm,  in  a  measure,  to  have  forj^tten  that  these  were 
the  principles  of  the  reformation.  The  first  of  these 
was,  that  the  ‘‘Bible  was  to  be  freely  circulated  amongst 
the  people;  and  they  themselves  suffered,  under  God, 
and  with  the  aid  of  their  parophial  ministers,  to  search 
for  their  creed  amidst  the  pages  of  the  Bible.’’  Zuing- 
lius  found'that  book  which  “the  Lamb”  died  to  “un¬ 
seal,”  a  “sealed”  volume,  to  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen* 
His  first  step  in  reform  was  to  open  and  display  it  to  the 
world.  For  the  canonical  lessons  he  substituted  the 
whole  word  of  God.  Instead  of  the  partial  selections, 
or  measured  comments  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
bestowed  on  them  the  whole  legacy  of  Christ  to  his 
creatures*  He  suspected  no  evil  to  reli^on,  or  to  the 
reformation,  from  the  widest  diffusion  of  the  Bible, 
even  though  no  comment  should  accompany  it;  and  did 
not  dam  up  the  word  of  God  till  he  could  pour  out  his 
own  theses  into  the  same  channel.  Could  he  have  liv¬ 
ed  to  see,  instead  of  the  scanty  distribution  of  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  God  by  a  single  hand,  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
a  great  nation  conspiring  and  co-operating  for  this 
great  end,  he  would,  perhaps,  early  as  he  died,  have 
said,  in  the  spirit  of  old  Simeon,  “Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.”  But  he  had  also  liv-. 
ed  to  see  Christian  doctors  and  professors  draining 
their  inkstands  to  paint  the  evils  of  such  a  combina¬ 
tion,  and,  not  satisfied  with  calm  discussion,  in  their, 
we  had  almost  said,  unholy  fervour,  shewing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  change  “their  pens  for  truncheons;  -ink  for 
blood;”  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  hydra  of^ 
popery  had  many  heads;  that  the  fathers  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  could  not  transfer  to  tlieir  children,  with  their 
chairs  and  gbwns,  that  spirit  of  manly  appeal  to  the 
Bible  by  which  they  were  characterised;  and  that  a 
disguised  fear  of  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  in  one 
age  was  likely  to  effect  what  the  violent  suppression, 
ot  them  had  accomplished  in  another. 

Another  principle,  strong  enough  to  be  called  a  pas¬ 
sion,  in  Zuinglius  and  the  whole  baud  of  reijprmers, 
Was  tfiat  of  proclaiming  to  mankind  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christy 
$pme  modern-writers  are  fond  of  representing  the 
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formation  as  a  mere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reformers 
to  shake  off  the  burden  of  papal  ceremonies.  But  it 
ought  rather  to  be  contemplated  as  the  re-aseertion  of 
this  grand  princifile^  the  establishment  of  which  was 
sure  to  level  to  the  ground  all  the  ginger-bread  fabric 
of  ceremonies  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place.  The  image  of  Dagon  must  fall  when 
the  ark  of  God  is  introduced.  It  was  not  the  mere  de¬ 
sire  to  abolish  ceremonies  that  influenced  the  reform¬ 
ers;  for  a  ceremonial  religion  is  better  than,  none.  But 
it  was  to  substitute  the  Saviour  for  real  or  fancied 
saints;  it* was  to  elevate  him  to  the  throne  which  they 
had  so  long  usurped;  it  was  to  teach  men  to  ‘‘giory’* 
not  in  themselves,  or  in  canonised  men  or  bones,  but 
“in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;’’ that  they  lived 
and  died.  The  reformation  is  ever  to  be  xonsidcred  as 
the  triumph  of  principle  over  force;  and  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  principle  of  justification  by  grace;  through  faith 
in  a  crucified  redeemer,  over  every  device  which  priest¬ 
craft,  or  pride,  oiv superstition,  had  conceived,  for  pro¬ 
pitiating  ah  offended  God.  IsLit  not  incredible,  then, 
that  men  should  be  continually  starting  up  to  expose 
this  principle  as  a  sort  of  neiv  effervescence  of  Metho¬ 
dism,  a  fresh  wart  or  wen  upon  the  fair  countenance 
of  Protestant  faith?  We  are  convinced  that  a  vast-ma-^ 
jority  of  the  errors  in  religion  may  be  traced  to  that 
unremitting  and  indefatigable  desire,  of  the  natural 
mind  to  do  rjlihout  Christ.,  In  this  respect,  popery  is 
to  be  considered  not  as  the  mere  chance  relittibn  of  a 
country  or  an  age  as  a  church  accidentally  founded  and 
demented  by  the  labours  or  arts  of  a'few  cardinals  and 
pontiffs:  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  /eal  anti-Christ, 
the  religion  of  human  nature;  as  the  great  confedera¬ 
tion  of  mankind  to  get  rid  of  Christ;  as  an  organised 
effoi't  to  substitute  a  soi't  of  gilded  machinery  for  that 
grand  pillar  of  salvation;  pardon  by  the  free  grace  of 
God,  and  through  the  atoning^blopd  of  his  Son*  It. 
was  to  such  a  confederation,  then  deeply  entroncl^ed 
and  giiarded  by  its  rich  temporalities,  and  invested,  by 
its  mere  age,  with  a  fictitious  sai^^.ity,  that  ZuinglluS 
and  his  brethren  opposed  themselves.  Carried,  by  the- 
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grace  of  God,  8c  the  force  of  this  their  rnaster  principle, 
through  every  obstacle,  they  triumph^d  in  deiiance  of 
the  strength  of  their  enemies,  and  ev^n  of  their  own 
deficiencies,  and  built  up  that  church  which  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  us  ail r 

But  it  is  lime  to  notice  some  of  the  defects  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Zuinglius— defects"^lmost  merged,  indeed,  in 
his  general  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  o? 
of  the  gospel.  M.  Hess  should,  however,  .have  felt, 
that  the  notice  of  .these  was  essential  to  his  fidelity  as 
a  biographer.  In  resisting  the  attempt,  then,  of  Lu¬ 
ther  to  substitute  consubstantiation  for  transubstan- 
tiation,  he  rendered  a  . service  to  religion.  But  when 
he  went  further,  and  resolved  the  sacrament  into  a 
mere  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  denying  eveii 
his  spiritual  presence,  and  the  spirituaUparticipation 
'by  faith  in  his  body  and  blood,  he  stript  that  sacrament 
of  all  that  most  deeply  interests  the  devout  communi¬ 
cant. 

Upon  the  subject  of  original  sin,  there  is  an  occasi¬ 
onal  ambiguity  in  the  sentiments  of  this  reformer.  Yet 
upon  this  cardinal  point,  as  well  as  on  those  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  creation  unto 
holiness  by"the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  early  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  Helvetic  Church,  framed  only  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Zuinglius,  are  so  v^ry  clear, 
express,  and  unambiguous,  so  perfectly  accordant  with 
scripture  and  with  the  articles  of  our  own  church,  that 
v/e  must  suppose  either  that  his  doubtful  expression's 
were  the  efiect  of  haste  or  inadvertence,  or  that  our  re¬ 
former  gradually  acquired  more  just  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  his  hostility  to  Rome,  also,  he  was  tempted, 
in  some  iustances,  to  push  bis  reforms  to  excess. 
Though  he  was  far,  for  example,  from  maintaining 
(with  Calvin  afterwards)  the  complete  equality  of  the 
clergy,  we  find  him  denominating  bishops  ‘‘the  wens 
and  swellings  of  the  church."*  In  the  same ‘Spirit,  arid 
inconsistently  with  his  own  more  moderate  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  says  in  one  place,  even  of  such  ceremonies  as 
are  not  founded  in  superstition,  nor  are  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  that  they  may  be  tolerated  till  the  day 
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star  becomes  more  bright;  but  that  e\ren  these  hac!Leb'i 
ter  be  abolished,  provided  it  can  be  done  withcut  great 
offence.  In  like  manner,  passages  are  to  be  foiAud  in 
liis  works  which  go  to  establish  a  ceremonial  cf  reli¬ 
gion,  not  merely  in  opposition  to  papal  pageantry,  but 
cold,  naked,  ill  constituted  for  a  being  like  man,  com¬ 
pounded  of  body  and  spirit,  whose  perception  of  right 
depends  much  upon  the  medium  through  which  it  is 
seen,  who  rarely  examines  truth  in  the  abstract,  but 
truth  with  its  various  associations,  and  who,  if  he  does 
not  receive  religion  through  the  senses,  yet  seldom  re¬ 
ceives  it  where  the  senses  are  violently  offended.  Some 
attempt,  it  should  be  added,  has  been  made  to  establish  -  ,, 
the  laxity  of  the  reformer’s  opinions  upon  the  duties  > 
of  subjects  to  their  government;  and,  in  the  pages  of  a 
man  controverting  the  despotic,  dogmas  of  Popery,  | 
questionable  sentiments  upon  this  point  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  found.  But  his  general  strain  of  writing;  the  | 

steady  co-operation  he  experienced  from  the  senate  of  ^ 

Zurich;  his  uniform  resistance  to  the  insubordination 
of  the  Anabaptists;  the  charges  frequently  brought  ' 

against  him  of  investing  the  state  with  too  much  power  | 

in  the  government  of  the  church;  are  facts  which  seem 
sufficient  to  repel  the  imputation.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  also,  that  his  political  principles  were  not 
learned  on  the  fat  level^of  Germany,  or  expressed  a- 
midstthe  prostrate  cities  or  circles  of  the  empire;  biit 
imbibed  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,'  and  taught  I 
to  a  nation  of  freemen. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  some  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  occasionally  announced  by  Zuinglius,  in  the 
coiu'sc  of  his  polemical  writings,  though  they  do  not 
affect  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  arc  ne¬ 
vertheless  rash,  crude,  and  unwarranted,  and  capable 
of  being  perverted  to  very  mischievous  purposes:  but 
of  this,  nothing  appears  in  the  Helvetic  confession,  to 
which  wc  have  already  alluded.  | 

The  point,  however,  in  which  w^c  regard  the  charac-  k 
ter  of  Zuinglius  as  least  defensible,  is  the  intolerant 
spirit  w  nich  he  manifested  to’wards  the  Anabaptists. 
This  must  partly  bcconsidercdasthe  viceof  the  ag^  in 
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'which  he  lived.  At  first,  indeed,  he  rcconimcnded  le¬ 
nient  measures  to  the  senate,  in  the  hope  of  reclaim-* 
ing  these  enthusiasts;  but  he  appears  afterwards,  oh 
finding  them  irreclaimable,  to  have  concurred  in  the 
sanguinary  edict,  by  whicli  the  mere  act  of  rebaptiza- 
lioii  was  punishable  with  death.  Nor  was  this  law  by 
any  rneans  inoperative.  Many  fell  victims  to  its  seve¬ 
rity;  and  we  find  Zuingliiis.  in  a  work  of  his,  entitled, 
Elenchos  contra  Catabaptistas,  expressing*  himself  re¬ 
specting  the  treatment  of  the  Anabaptists  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  in  a  way  ivhich  shews  that  he  approved  of  the 
cruel  decree.  Over  this  part  cf  his  life  wc  skculd  have 
been  glad  to  draw  a  veil. 

Having  given  so  full  an  abstract  cf  the  narrative  of 
the  author,  and  having  both  noticed  his  deficiencies 
and  attempted  to  supply  theni,  the  translator  will  com¬ 
plain,  if  no  portion  of  our  attention  siioiild  be  bestowed 
on  her.  Though  her  sex,  of  course,  guarantees  us 
from  all  that  asperity  which  neglected  translators  some¬ 
times  impute  to  tlie  critic,  yet  she  writes  too.w^cll  to 
suffer  us  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of  incurring  her  dis¬ 
pleasure.  We  shall  therefore  now  devote  a  page  or 
two  to  some  comments  upon  her  translation  and  pre¬ 
face.  '  ^  ' 

Miss  Aikin,  then,  has  given  us,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  a  pleasing,  and  what  we  suppose  to  be  a  . 
just,  translation  of  her  author.  Must  we  add,  that  \%e 
devoutly  wish  she  had  been  contented  to  bear  the  light 
trammels  of  translation,  or  at  least,  when  extricated 
from  them,  she  had  not  indulged  in  such  erratic  re¬ 
marks  as  her  short  preface  displays.  We  think,  for 
instance,  that  she  is  a  little  harsh  upon  her  author, 
whe  she  says,  p.  xii,  that  ‘Hhe  attentive  reader  will  de¬ 
serve  occasionally,  in  the  measured  expressions  of  the 
biographer  of  Zwingle,  and  his  scrupulous  anxiety  to 
draw  a  broad  line  of -distinction  between  the  more  so¬ 
ber  reformers,  and  the  wild  sects  who  were  enemies  of 
all  regular. government,  that  kind  of  apprehensivencss, 
which  must  necessarily  haunt  every  man  of  free  and 
generous  sentiments,  when  M  riting  under  the  eye  of  a 

despot.’*  Now  wc  confess  ourselves  unable  to  disco- 
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v€r  any  thing  of  the  apprehensiveness  referred  to  by 
the  translator.  The  sole  offence,  according  to  our 
judgment,  in  the  volume,  is  the  terming  Bonaparte 
^Hhe  greatest  monarch  of  Europe/^  And  when  the  am¬ 
biguous  nature  of  the  epithet  great  is  considered,  and 
it.  is  remembered  that  the  free  consent  of  history  has 
bestowed  it  upon  Lewis  IV.  and  Frederick  III.  it  is 
«omev/hat  hard  to  ucstion  his  title  to  this  ‘‘bad  emi¬ 
nence,’^  who  has,  from  the  rank  of  a  private  adventur¬ 
er,  fought  his  v/ay  to  the  throne  of  the  largest  civilized 
empire  that  ever  existed.  We  should  be  happy  to 
see  the  title  appropriated  exclusively  to  those  who 
combined  with  great  talents  great  virtues;  but  till  it 
fs,  little  more  can  be  charged  upon  M.  Hess,  than  that 
he  has  not  originated  so  good  a  custom.  As  to  his 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  draw  a  broad  Kne  of  distinction 
between  the  more  sober  reformers  and  the  wild  sects 
who  were  enemies  to  all  regular  government,  he  has  so 
many  abettors  amongst  the  wise  and  the  good,  that  the 
tillegation  of  his  fair  antagonist  will  not  sit  heavily  up¬ 
on  him.  It  was  a  duty  in  our  judgment  most  imperi¬ 
ously  claimed  from  the  author,  to  shew  that  the  re¬ 
formers  stopt  short  of  all  excess;  that  they  neither 
goaded  on  liberty  to  licentiousness,  nor  invested  piety 
with  the  waxen  wings  of  fanaticism. 

But  there  is  an  hypothesis  of  the  translator,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Zuinglius  himself,  which  still  more  materially 
offends  us.  If,  indeed,  she  is  a  Baptist,  some  solutfon 
^of  the  following  passage  may  be  found  in  the  despotic 
influence  of  party  feelings.  If  not,  she  deserves  at 
least  a  statue  of  that  society  for  this  disinterested  devo¬ 
tion  of  herself  to  their  cause.  The  paragraph  to  which 
we. allude  is  the  following,  p,  xiii.  “In  the  transactions 
of  Zuinglius  with  the  Anabaptist  leaders  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  may,  if  any  where,  possibly  be  thought  to  have 
made  some  sacrifice  of  his  particular  opiniens  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  reformation  in  general.  Had  not  the 
fanatics  rendered  adult  baptism  the  badge  of  their  sect, 
Zuinglius  apparently  would  have  embraced  it,  as  most 
conformable  to  the  scriptural  notion  of  that  rite.”  The 
only  passage  in  which  this  fair  champion  of  adult  bap- 
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tism  can  haye  discovered  this  bias^  of  Zuinijlius  to 
such  an  administration  of  the  rite,  is  the  fpllowing. 
The  latter  part  of  the  passage  is  so  striking,  and  so 
decisive  of  the  general  question  unfortunately  still 
controverted  among  us,  that  we  shall  extract  the  whole 
of  it. 

‘^Jesus  Christ  instituted  baptism,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  Apostles  have  expressly  directed  the  age  at  which 
it  ought  to  be  administered.  It  is  therefore  permitted 
to  each  church  to  order  in  thia  respect  what  it  shall 
think  most  adapted  to  general  edification.  Judging 
from  the  Jewish  ceremonies,- which  certainly  had  a 
great  influence  upon  those  of  the  early  Christians,  we 
may  conjecture,  that  in  the  primitive  church  children 
were  baptized  at  the  moment  of  their  birtli.  That 
some  sectaries  of  our  days  have  rejected  this  custom, 
is  owing  to  their  having  formed  too  high  an  idea  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  rite.  If,  indeed,  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism  had  the  power  of  effacing  sins,  it  would  be  absur  t 
to  baptize  children  who  have  as  yet  committed  noncj 
but  how  can  it  be  believed  that  an  exterior  ablution  can 
purify  the  soul?  Baptism  is  a  ceremony  by  which  a 
man  engages  to  become  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to 
observe  all  his  precepts. 

*‘Undcr  this  view  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  rite 
ouglit  to  be  deferred  till  the  young  Christian  is  of  a 
fit  age  to  contract  an  engagement;  but  important  reasons 
oppose  this  delay.  If  the  custom  of  baptizing. none 
but  adults  were  to  be  introduced,  negligent  parents 
would  omit  giving  religious  instruction  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  would  think  themselves  justified  by  alleging 
that  they  did  not  know  whether,  when  their  children 
>vere  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  they  would  em¬ 
brace  Christianity  or  not.  The  youngtpeoplc  them¬ 
selves  would  reject  all  exhortations  founded  on  reli¬ 
gion,  under  pretext  that  it  is  still  at  their  own  choice 
whether  to  become  Christians.  Baptism  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  promise  made  by  parents  to-  educate 
their  children  in  the  Christian  faitti,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  By  thus  possessing 
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itself  of  children  from  their  cradles,  the  church  binds 
them  by  a  number  of  invisible  threads,  and  prevents 
them  from  ever  afterwards  deserting  her  bosom.’’  pp. 
Q28 — 230. 


We  do  not  quote  this  pasisage  as  in  all  points  ex¬ 
pressing  our  own  opinions,  but  as  decisive  of  the  views 
of  Zuinglius,  and  of  the  unfairness  of  his  female  crit¬ 
ic.  It  ha^s  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  Church  of 
England,  by  first  baptizing  infants  and  then  bringing 
her  youth  to  confirmaiion,  has  made  the  best  provis¬ 
ion  possible  for  the  due  adrninistration  of  this  rite.  By 
the  first  she  secures  herself  against  administering  it 
too  late,  and  by  the  last,  against  administering  it  use¬ 
lessly.  She  thus  avoids  an  evil  into  which  the  bap¬ 
tists  may  possibly  fall,  and  secures  the  benefit  to  which 
they  lay  claim. 

As  to  Zuinglius,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  he 
should  now  be  complimented  upon  a  latent  attachment 
to  the  Anabaptists,  when  the  ground  of  almost  every 
former  attack  upon  him  has  been,  and  we  fear  too 
justly,  his  unremitting  severity  to  that  sect. 

Will  the  authoress  forgive  us,  if,  after  this,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  beg  that  in  any  future  editions  of  her  workj 
she  will  be  good  enough  to  suffer  the  public  to  form 
their  unbiassed  estimate  both  of  the  author  and  the  re¬ 
former. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  a  confidence  in  recommen¬ 
ding  this  little  volume  to  our  readers,  and  especially 
to  those  who  wish  to  lead  the  young  by  gradual  steps 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  noblest  epoch  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  religion.  Independent  of  the  charm  which  is 
spread  over  every  event  connected  with  Switzerland, 
the  reformation  accomplished  by  Zuinglius  has  pecu¬ 
liar  claims  to  our  attention.  It  was  the  only  church 
which,  as  it  were,  had  no  infancy;  but  started  into  be¬ 
ing  almost  a* perfect  model,  for  tne  imitation  of  future 
ages.  In  France,  the  reformed  church  was  an  irregu¬ 
lar  and  .ill-cemented  fabric.  In  England,  during  at 
least  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Protestantism  was  lit- 
Jle  better  than  Popery  robbed  of  some  of  her  gildings. 
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In  Germany,  tiiongh  the  foundation  was  well  laid,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lofd  filled  the  temple,  yet  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  mass  remained,  to  pollute  the  sanctuary 
and  unhallow  the  fires  of  the  altar.  '  In  S.witzcrland, 
on  the  contrary,  a  church  sprang  up,  of  so  truly  Apos¬ 
tolical  an  order,  that  though  some  looking  back  to  the 
still  purer  fabric  of  antiquity,  and  ‘‘remembering  the 
first  temple,”  might  “weep,”  the  “multitude”  of  the 
servants  of  God  had  reason  to  “shout  for  joy.”  It  is 
true,  that  after  a  short  period,  this  church  v/as  remo-^ 
ved;  to  make  way  for  the  ruder  erection  of  Calvin. 
The  gradation  of  rank  in  the  clergy  was  then  destroy-  , 
-  cd,  and  a  belief  in  absolute  and  personal  prede.stina- 
tion  made  the  nccessarij  test  of  Swiss  orthodoxy.  But 
this  change  was  not  founded  on  any  rra/  clefect  in  the 
constitution  or  creed  of  the  church  of  Zurich.  It  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  love  of  change  in  men  newly 
acquainted  with  liberty;  the  adaptation  of  the  church 
polity  of  Calvin  to  a  country  of  republics;  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  genius  of  this  Reformer;  his  talent  to  defend, 
and  his  z^l  to  propogate  his  system;  circumstances 
which  compired  to  render  the  Church  of  Geneva  a 
model  to  half  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe.  It 
is  contrary  to  experience  in  every  other  age  and  place, 
that  as  churches  go  on  to  maturity,  either  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  ministerial  rank  should  lessen,  or  the  higher 
dogmas  of  predestination  prevail.  Putting  out  of 
view  every  other  consideration,  the  increase  of  wealth 
tends  of  itself  to  a  wider  distinction  of  miinsteriardig- 
nity;  and  a  larger  infusion  of  learning  and  refinement 
commonly  issues  in  a  less  dogmatic  theology.  But 
Calvin  was  of  an  order  to  accomplish  improbabilities. 
Many  reformed  churches  still  bear  his  “image  and 
superscription,”  as  if  fresh  from  the  mint  of  Geneva; 
and  in  others,  what  he  stamped  in  a  life  it  has  taken 
centuries  to  obliterate.  Tiie  Church  of  England,  ex¬ 
cept  that  what  she  names  a  Bishop  was  entitled  by  him 
a  Superintendant,  is  perhaps  the  best  surviving  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  church  which  Ziiinglius  founded.  And 
her  undiminished  lustre  amidst  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness  of  tpe  world;  her  lofty  bearing  when  Europe  is 
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scattered  with  the  fragments  of  ofher  pious  fabrics^ 
that  inherent  power  of  revivescenre  which  witldn  a 
century  she  has  discovered;  that  apostolic  zeal  by 
which  she  is  now  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  . in¬ 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  these  are  the  best 
proofs  to  Christendom  that  the  church  which  he,  as  it 
were,  hewed  fresh  from  the  quarry  of  Scripture,  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  chiselling  and  polishing  of  o- 
ther  men  and  successive  acres. 
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The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  #alects  of 
India,  and  the  printing  of  them,  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
could  be  expected.  The  Missionaries  of  Serampore 
have  translated  and  printed  the  New  Testament  in  five 
languages,  and  the  old,  in  Bengalee,  and  have  transla¬ 
ted  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  Mark  into  Chi¬ 
nese;  the  New  Testament  into  four  more  dialects,  and 
portions  of  the  old  Testament  ir.to  as  many;  and  have 
begun  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
more.  The  Rev.  L.  Sebastiani,  many  years  resident 
at  the  Court  of  Persia,  is  advanced  to  nearly  the  end 
of  the  Epistles,  in  a  Persic  translation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  from  the  Greek,  intended  for  the  Christians 
dispersed  over  Persia,  who  are  stated  as  very  desirous 
of  possessing  the  Scriptures,  in  a  plain  translation. 
Sabat  has  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  Arabic.  The  Hin- 
dostance  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Mirza 
Fitrut,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  H.  Mar- 
tyn,  the  four  Gospels  in  Persian  by  the  Rev.  L.  Sebas¬ 
tiani,  and  the  three  first  Gospels  in  Teiinga,  translated 
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by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Desgrani^es,  are  in  the  press.  At 
Bombay,  the  printings  of  the  Malayalim  Version  of  the 
Gospels,  in  September  last,  was  advanced  as  far  as  the 
12th  chapter  of  St..  John.  Of  the  Gospels  translated 
by  Dr.  Leyden  into  five  of  the  dialects  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  none  haye  been  printed,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leydon  in  Java.  With  a  view  to 
procure  the  best  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  pu¬ 
rest  dialects  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Rev.  H.  Mar- 
tyn  undertook  a  journey  into  those  countries;  and  by 
the  last  accounts  was  at  Shiraz.  Sabat’s  Arabic  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  having  been  shewn  by 
Mr.  Martyn  to  a  learned  Arab  at  Bushirc,  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  on  it  the  highest  eulogium.  It  appears  that  the 
printing  of  Oriental  manuscripts  (chiefly  owing  to  the 
skill  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries), 
can  be  executed  at  Serampore,  at  an  expense  much 
less  than  at  any  other  press  in  India,  or  even  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Of  the  distribution  of  the  Tamul  and  Portuguese 
Scriptures,  mentioned  in  the  Seventh  Report,  the 
Committee  have  received  most  pleasing  intelligence. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  gratitude  of  the  native 
Christians  at  Tanjore  and  Tranquebar.  A  single  fact 
will  prove  the  extreme  scarcity  of  Tamul  Bibles.  A 
catechist,  in  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Kohloll',  at  Tan-, 
jore,  had  been  ejpployed  twenty-four  years  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  without  possessing  the  Old  Testament, 
The  Portuguese  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  equally 
acceptable. — Among  those  who  received  a  Bible  in 
English,  Malabar,  and  Portuguese,  was  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Priest,  who  had  frequently  recommended  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  bis  sermons. 

The  Committee,  to  encourage  the  efforts  making. in. 
India,  have  voted  an  additional  sum  of  two  tl^ousand 
pounds;  the  total  of  their  gruiit  to  Calcutta,  for  the 
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Canton,  for  promoting  the  translation  and  printing  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Chinese.  ' , 

* 

III.  America.  ^ 

The  donations  to  Bible  societies  in  America  have 
been  respectfully  acknowledged.  The  Committee  have 
received  satisfactory  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
societies  in  Philadelphia,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  The  zeal  excited  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  scriptures,  continues  undiminished.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  cordiality  subsists  among  the  various  Bible  soci¬ 
eties  in  the  United  States:  and  since  their  existence 
in  America,  the  sale  of  Bibles  to  individuals  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  The  Committee  have  agreed  to 
^assist  ^‘The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  book  Society,** 
of  Albany,  by  a  donation  of  Scriptures  to  the  value  of 
fifty  pounds.  Anxious  to  aid  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  America,  and  aware  of  the  exi>ense  of 
the  Philadelphia  society  in  providing  stereotype  plates 
for  the  Bible,  they  have  granted  a  second  donation  of 
one  hundred  pound  to  that  society;  and  trust  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  union  they  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  with  their  American  brethren  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 


IV.  The  United  Kingdom. 

W’’  The  approbation  of  the  society  has^een  most  exten- 
|nl|&Tely  manifested,  by  the  zeal  and  co-operation  of  the 
K^kuxiliary  Societies  noticed  in  former  Reports,  and  by 
5-^e  still  more  numerous  societies  formed  during  the 
^rafet  year. 

.^^■*<.'^The  Auxiliary  Societies  formed  since  the  last  meet- 
amount  to  fifty-one,  besides  sixteen  branch  socie- 
their  contributions  to  the  parent  society  to 
-J  fewards  of  18,900/.  besides  upwards  of  9,700/.  from 
r^^Jf^ieties  previously  formed. 

"i^yThe  Committee  rejoice  to  see  the  zeal  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  blessings  of  Revelation  keep  pace  with  that 
^harity  which  has  provided  so  many  institutions  for 
j^j^ieving  temporal  distress:  and  while  they  gratefully 
^^jran|pwiedge  that  liberality  which  augments  the  funds 
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of  the  institution,  they  are  equally  sensible  of  the  ben- 
^cfit8  to  be  derived  from  the  exertion  of  its  auxiliaries^ 
in  supplying  the  local  wants  of  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  with  the  holy  Scriptures. 

The  Committee  express  their  regret,  that  it  has  not 
been  in  their  power  to  comply  with  the  application 
for  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  degree  required, 
though  every  possible  exertion  has  been  made  by 
them,  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity.  In  addition  to 
the  two  Universities,  they  have  now  obtained  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  Majesty’s  Printers.  They  therefore 
trust,  that  the  inconvenience  from  this  cause  will  be 
speedily  removed.*  But  though  the  supply  has  been 
so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  a  much  larger  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  has  been  issued  in  eleven 
months,  ending  the  2 1st  February  last,  than  in  thirteen 
months  preceding,  viz.  35,690  Bibles,  and  70,733  Tes¬ 
taments,  making  the  total  number  issued  up  to  that 
period,  140,415  Bibles  and  291,524  Testaments,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  circulated  at  the  charge  of  the  Society  ii> 
various  parts  abroad. 

V.  Distributiok  of  Biblxs. 

Considering  the  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
having  particular  claims  on  the  Society,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  have  invited  clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers 
to  encourage  Bible  Associations,  and  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  poor  in  their  several  vicinities;  and  they 
have  er  gaged  to  return  Bibles  and  Testaments,  at  the 
cost  price,  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  any  congrega¬ 
tional  collections  they  may  receive  within  a  year.  The 
Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  plan  of  selling  the 
Scriptures  to  the  ppor,  where  practicable,  has  been 
found  to  possess  a  several  important  advantages  ovef 
gratuitous  distribution. 

The  list  of  the  Society’s  benefactions  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  is  too  long  to  be  inserted 
at  present.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  their  benevolence 
has  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  coitfri- 
buted  to  cheer  almost  every  form  of  misery  to  which 
tnaa  is  h1eir.~The  correspondent  at  tnie  of  the  pvmci- 
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pal  naval  stations,  who  has  so  frequently  received  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  Committee,  for  an  unwearied 
attention  to  supply  soldiers  and  seamen,  foreign  troops 
prisoners  of  war,  convicts,  and  others,  with  the  holy 
Scriptures,  has  devoted  the  same  active  exertions  to 
this  object,  during  the  last  year.  In  the  course  of  that 
period,  3^50  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  various  langua¬ 
ges,  have  been  distributed  by  this  correspondent  alone; 
who  has  received  satisfactory  testimonies  .that  they 
were  no  less  gratefully  received  than  jeagerly  sought. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Scriptures  distributed  in  the  various  modes  above  sta¬ 
ted  (which  will,  probably,  not  fall  short  of  32,000  co¬ 
pies),  have  proved  real  blessings  to  many  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  them. 

The  distribution  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  among 
the  Esquimaux,  in  Labrador,  was  repaid  with  tears  of 
gratitude;  and  having  been  limited  to  such  only  as 
could  read,  an  uncommon  eagerness  wa*^  -  excited  to 
others  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  migkt  obtain  siil?ilar 
presents. 

The  Committee  have  taken  an  anxious  interest  ia 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  have  granted  a  further  dona¬ 
tion  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the  amount  of  500/. 
to  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society.  They  have  also  pas¬ 
sed  a  resolution  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Auxil¬ 
iary  Societies  in  that  countiy,  by  the  promise  of  aid  in 
proportion  to  their  own  exertions. 

The. funds  of  the  Society  have  been  augmented  by 
various  contributions  and  collections.  The  legacies  of 
the  year  have  amounted  to  1617/. 

The  Committee  have  nominated  Granville  Sharp, 
Es:].  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes, 
the  Rev.  Ct  F.  SteinkoplF,  Rev.  John  Jsenicke  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Thomas  irammersley,  Esc^.,  Rev.  Professor  Deal- 
try,  and  Richard  Philips,  Esq.,  governors  for  life,  in 
consideration  of  the  essential  services  rendei^ed  to  the 
Society. 

“From  the  facts  now  reported,  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  authorised  to  adopt  the  gratifying  infer¬ 
ence,  that  as  the  institution  advances  in  years,  it  in- 
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creased  in  means,  influence  and  respectability.  Like* 
the  little  clcud  which  the  Prophet’s  watchitian  saw 
from  Carmel,  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  spread  by  de¬ 
grees  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  cheering  the  Is¬ 
raelites  with'  the  prospect  of  fertilizing  showers^  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  small  in  its  origin, 
has  attained  a  conspicuous  elevation  and  magnitude, 
and  has  been  hallo'd  as  tne  harbinger  of  good  tidings, 
ami  the  dispenser  of  blesssings,  by  the  people  of  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  cast  and  the  west.” 

‘‘The  theatre  on  which  the  Society  displays  its  ope¬ 
rations,  is  that  of  the  whole  world.  Considering  all  . 
the  races  of  men  as  children  of  one  Fat^^er,  who  ‘ma- 
keth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  * 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust;*  and  who 
•wills,  ‘that  all  .men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth;*  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  offers 
the  records  of  eternal  life  to  the  bond  and  the  free,  to 
Heathens  and  Christians,— In  the  earnest  hope  that 
they  may  become  a  lamp  unto  the  feet,  and  a  light  un¬ 
to  the  paths,  of  those  who  now  receive  them^  and  of 
generations  yet  unborr.” 

“To  support  the  character  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  assumed,  to  realise  the  hopes 
which  it  has  excited,  to  foster  and  enlarge  the  zeal 
which  it  has  inspired,  are  obligations  of  no  common^ 
magnitude,  and  which  cannot  ,  discharged  without* 
correspondent  exertions.'  Immense  portions  of  the 
globe,  now  the  domains  of  idolatry  and  superstition; 
regions  v/hcre  the  light  of  Christianity  once  shone, 
but  is  now  dim  or  extinguished;  and  countries  where 
the  heavenly  manna  is  so  scarce,  that  thousands  live 
and  die  without  the'  means  of  tasting  it, — point  out'  the 
existing  claims  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Society. 

“To  supply  these  wants,  fill  up  these  voids,  and  dis¬ 
play  the  light  of, Revelation  amidst  the  realms  of  dark¬ 
ness,  will  long  require  axontinuance  of  that  support  ' 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SocISty  has  de¬ 
rived  from  the  public  piety  and  liberality:  and  perhaps 
the  persevering  efibrts  of  succeeding  generations.  Let 
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us  nol,  however,  be  weary  in  well  doing:  <for  in  dne 
season“\ve  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not/ 

,  ‘^Lct  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  uniting 
its  prayers  with  those  which  are  daily  offered  up  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  humbly  hope,  that  it  may  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  providence,  for  accomplishing  his  gracious 
promises;  and  that,  by  means  of  the  Scriptures  distri¬ 
buted  through  its  exertions,  or  by  its  influence  and  en¬ 
couragement,  nations  now  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
may  learn  Ho  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation/ 
The  prospect  is  animating,  the  object  holy,  its  accom¬ 
plishment  glorious;  for  the  prospective  efforts  of  the 
society  are  directed  to  a  consummation  (whether  at¬ 
tainable  by  them  or  not,  is  only  known  to  him  who 
krtoweth  all  things),  wh'en  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
adopting  the  language  of  inspiration,  shall  unite  their 
voices  in  the  sublime  strains  of  heavenly  adoration: 
Blessipg,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  'upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever:  Hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God  Om- 
dipotent  reigneth/*^ 

The  nett  receipts  of  the  year  have  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  4^500/.:  the  nett  payments  tc  nearly  32,500., 
leaving  a  balance  of  1 1,000/;  against  which  there  are 
engagements  to  be  placed,  amounting  to  14,000/.  The 
society,  therefore,  with  « all  its  ample  means,  pos- 
.sesses  only  the  semblance  of  wealth.  If  its  income 
were  multiplied  ten  fold,  that  income  would  find  abun¬ 
dant  employmeat  in  supplying  the  wants  of  an  universe 
thirsting  for  the  waters  of  life. 


SOCIETY  FOR  MISSIONS  TO  AFRICA  AND 

THE  EAST. 

9  •  .  -  ^  ; 

^  On  Whit-Tuesday,  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Af¬ 
rica  and  the  East  held  its  twelfth  anniversary.  An  ex- 
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^client  sermon  was  preached  at  the  church  of  St.  An¬ 
ne,  Blackfriars,  by  the  Rev.  William  Goode;  after 
which,  a  collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  which,  with  do«rdtions  and  new  subscriptions, 
amounted  to  328/.  At  2  o’clock,  the  Ani.uai  General 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  New  London  Tavern,  Cheap- 
side,  which  was  very  numerously  ait.  nded.  The  . 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Gambicr  having  been  called  to  the 
chair,  the  Secretary  read  a  highly  interesting  report  of 
the  proceedings  during  the  preceding  yc%)\  It  appi^ars 
that  the  Society’s  missionaries  at  the  Rio  Pongas,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  have  received  about  120 
children  under  their  Caro,  many  of  whom  are  cliilclren 
of  native  chiefs;  and  that  there  arc  the  most  encoura¬ 
ging  prospects  of  establishing  schools  farther  in  the 
interior.  The  national  system  of  British  education  has 
been  introduced,  and  is  now  making  its  way  among  the 
Susoos.  One  of  the  society’s  missionaries,  the  Rev. 
L.  Butscher,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  Atrican  youth,  one  of  the  scholars  at  the 
ciety’s  settlement,  who  ,had  accompanied  his  teacher, 
on  a  visit  to  this  country  Tiie  Missionary  confirmed 
the  representations  of  the  Rtfpqrt,  with  respect  to 
Western  Africa,  in  an  address  of  great  information, 
simplicity,  and  piety;  and  particularly  gratified  tiie 
Society  by  stating,  that  72  slave  factories,  which  had 
existed  on  that  part  of  t!ie  coast  before  the  abolition, 
and  had  transported  annualy  4000  slaves,  were  now 
reduced  to  18,  and  that  these,  under  the  vigorous 
measures  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Maxwell,  and  of 
the  naval  officers  on  the  coast,  were  dwindling  away. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  reported,  from  the  deputation  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  special  general  meeting  of  April  24th, 
that  they  had  waited  on  his  Majesty’s  late  deeply  la¬ 
mented  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  Pre^ 
sident  of  tiie  Board  of  Control,  OA-the  subject  of  pro¬ 
viding,  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company ts 
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charter,  for  the  more  easy  access  of  Christiao  Mission¬ 
aries  to  India;  and  that  they  had  found  them  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  favourable  to  the  ^ncxal  object,  though  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  and  prudence, 
with  which  measures  for  the  attainment  of  that  object 
/  should  be  devised  and  executed.  As,  however,  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
newed  this  year,  and  as  the  fatal  event,  which  all  de¬ 
plored,  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of  another  head 
of  tlie  government,  the  deputation  would  anxiously 
watch  over  the  business  entrusted  to  them,  and  use  all 
proper  means  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  A  ntw 
code  of  laws  was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Society.  Lord  Gambier  was  appointed  president;  and 
other  nobicmei^  and  gentlemen,  w  ho  had  befriended 
the  institution,  were  appointed  vice-presidents.  Lord 
Calthorpe,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr. 
Grant,  the  Rev.  Basil  Woodd,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  other  gentlemen,  addressed  the  meeting; 
and  a  strong  impression  was  produced  of  the  duty  of 
fhe  ministers,  and  other  members  of  the  Established 
C.iurch,  exerting  themselves  to  augment  the  funds, 
by  annual  subscriptions,  and  collections  irf  churches 
and  chapels,  of  the  only  society  in  that  church  which 
has  for^  its  exclusive  object  the  evangelizing  of  the 
heathen  world.  Donations  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received  by‘  the  treasurer,  H.  Thornton;  Esq.  M.  P» 
Bartholomew  Lane;by  the  secretary,  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt, 
Dougnty  Street;  by  the  deputy  secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  No  19,  Little  Moorfields;  by  the  booksellers, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Seely,  169,  Fleet  Street,  and  Mr.  X.  Hatch- 
ard,  Piccadilly;  and  by  the  following  bankers,  Messrs. 
Hoarc,  Fleet  Street,  and  Messrs.  Ransom,  Moriand,^ 
and  Co.,  Pall  Mail. — Tne  Sermon  and  Report  will  be 
pubii'shed  at  Midsummer.— OJs.  ibfey,  1812- 


